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Thorough-bred horse breeding is 
an expensive undertaking 


When thorough- bred horse breeders 
dream they sec crowds of racing fans at 
the betting windows as con only be seen 
In Great Britain. Sooner or later disen- 
chantment comes in one of the 270 
racing events in this country, 30 of them 
in Bavaria. 

In Bavaria alone 7.5 million Marks 
changes hands at race meetings in the 
course of a year’s racing. The lion's share 
of this amount is paid out in winnings. It 
is estimated that only 1.2 million Marks 
are . ^ ac k to provide for racing 
facilities and for breeding, just about a 
sixth of the amount of money involved. 
This means that of the approximately 
1 ,700 horses that race they earn each on 
average 4,500 Marks per year. 

Maintenance costs for a horse are 
reckoned to be between 6,000 and 8,000 
Marks per annum. Race-horse owners 
must ndd to this something like 1,500 
Marks for extraordinary costs. 

The joy of the sport of kings with its 
(not likely) chance of winning money and 
(much more likely) the disadvantages of 
the costs must be the end in itself that 
drives the owner to the sport. 

Owners have their own ideas about 
lineage of their animals and they have to 
study the geneologies of their stallions 
and mares and go to extraordinary 
lengths to try and find a formula that 
produces a race horse of fine fettle. In 
stud farms experiments are carried out 
that bring less and less advantage to the 
foals produced. 


In breeding more money, it would 
seem, is paid out than is earned. Thus the 
treasury subsidises breeding and upkeep 
of horses indirectly to the tune of about 
2,500 per horse on average, a privilege 
that no family man enjoys. 

The reason for this lies in the Income 
Tax Law, paragraph 82c that permits a 
course of action that in most other ways 
is forbidden. The law states that any 
owner who owns more than one horse 
can deduct as much as 5,000 Marks per 
horse from his income tax returns to 
account for unkeep of the animal. In most 
cases the liking for horse racing brings the 
owner into the red so he can obtain a 
considerable tax advantage. 

Costs for running a stud farm, accord- 
ing to farm owners, have readied a record 
level, that it now means that anyone who 
engages in breeding must do so only after 
a lengthy consideration of the risks In- 
volved. It takes about 25 years to pro- 
duce a new breed and even then success is 
still In question. To establish a successful 
stud farm it is essential to have at least 
two stallions and they cost usually some- 
thing like 30,000 Marks each. Overheads 
can come to about 3,000 Marks. Taking 
into consideration costs for providing 
accommodation for staff and for paying 
staff at about 300 to 500 Marks a month 
it works out that an owner must be 
prepared to lay out as much as 72.000 
Marks a year. 

There are, of course, studs that are 


expensive (and fees are higher) and some 
that are less costly. But the experts say 
that when dealing with horses it can be 
dear when an owner is trying to cut 
corners and save expenses. 

In Bavaria there are 1,200 thorough- 
bred stud farms. Each year these farms 
produce approximately 900 foals but 
only between 500 and 750 are suitable 
for turf racing. Of these the pitiful 
number of three will make a name for 
themselves in the course of their racing 
lives. It is no small wonder then that only 
the rich can indulge themselves in this 
expensive business. 

Only organisations such as the world- 
famous Cologne firm that produces 471 1, 
or Oetkcr, or people such as Thysscn or the 
Cologne banking family of Oppcnheim 
(who own the stud farm Schlenderhau) 
can afford to have stud farms, whose 
running costs mount every year and 
whose disadvantages grow and grow. 

The second oldest stud farm in this 
country, Schlenderhau being the oldest, 
Waldfried, will in 1969, according to the 
people who know, lose as much as 
70,000 Marks. 

But it is also possible to make money 
out of stud farms and breeding thorough- 
breds. Many times prices such as 30,000 
Marks have been paid fora thorough bred 
horse. In auctions prices over the hundred 
thousand Marks have been bid. 

And the vitality of a good stallion can 
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earn for its owner untold sums of 
But again the experts say (hat k7 n 
ings arc just a drop in the ocean i* 
other horses in the stud have tow 1 
and prov.ded for, eating up w hat ^ 

The ideally bred horse is one lb, 
adaptable. Requirements for hors* 
just riding and racing cannot be 
breeders in Bavaria - which is a sum ' 
Riding associations, whose 
lias sky-rocketed during the naji, 

cannot be blamed for this. K 

In Bavaria, as in the rest of l]ie F*f- 
Rc public, the horse lias long agoceaS'5 
be an animal used to help Man at fe^ 

■ he horse’s value has declined. 

In Germany in 1938 therein 
million horses In the countrv 
322,000 of thorn in BnffSS 
there ore only 264,000 honaifl 
country as a whole, with only 37jsi! 
Bavaria. q 

Riding as a sport has in the partfi. 
years become considerably more pod/ 
so that these declining figures baveL 
halted. In addition many farmer* fe 
seen how it is possible to makcafe 
extra money on the side, as it were l, 
hiring out horses for riding. 

Foals of thorough-bred parentage c 
cost from 800 to 2,000 Marks or evens 
much as 4,000 Marks. Three-year-* 
and “ready for use” animals can costi 
much us a Volkswagen. Some animals t 
solf for as much as 1 0,000 or even 15, & 
Marks. That price increases according to 
the stud farm from which the animal u 
bred. Snobbery here plays a very impor 
hint role. 

A horse that comes from the staUsw 
the famous juniper Winkler is much mow 
costly than a horse that comes from just 
any stable. In addition the state provifa 
Lliorough-hred breeders with subsidies. 

( SUil ik-iu sc hu Zi-itung, 1 0 October 19s 1 


Handbuch der Direktoren und Aufsichtsrate 

Yearbook of German directors and supervisory boards (since 1898) 


Volume I - in order of personalities 
Volume II - In order of firms 


Volume I - in order of personalities, 
includes alphabetically in over 1,300 paqes* 
personal dates 9 

J??P r ? x ' ma ^V 15,000 businessmen 
and their positions in the business world. 


name 

date of birth 
(home) address 
profession 
positions 


Volume II - in order of firms, 
offers information on 1,569 pages about some 3,600 
Businesses, selected according to branches of industry 
An easy search for a firm in question is made possible 
by the alphabetical table of contents and a table 
andF m ^h° ocat ' on ‘ ' nc * 8X ' s included in English 


place of business and its branch offices 
board of managers 
managing directors 
directors 

supervisory board 
authorised officials 
share capital 
principal shareholders 
associated companies 
parent company and subsidiaries 
line of business 


ppppspsa- 

For further information, please apply to: 

Finanz- und Korrespondenz-Verlag 

Dr. GiBela Mgssner lOOOB.rtin 33 (Qr„^ W .G e rm.„ y , T,™w.3 Pto» ; (031,) 3945,4 
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Out goes the 
old, in comes 
the new! 


SUcfdeufscheZeliurtGr 

WJHOWU NEUIITI HKH1ICHMH * 


Willy Brandt is Federal Chancellor. 
The event has occurred which few people 
would have dared to consider after the 
Kcwid failure of the Social Democrats' 
candidate for the chancellery. 

Id us not speak with too much 
wwtion about the onset of a new epoch. 
™ end of the “Adenauer era” which has 
[an announced periodically since 1963 
mjhow been written irrevocably in the 
«ory book of the Federal Republic. 

Aut a more - r , -mant 



tents in Bonn is more important, that is 
buy normalisation. Only now can there 
h talk of Bonn’s parliamentary demo- 
wey having stood Hie acid test and 
wd that it is possible for government 
deiship to change hands from a CDU 
fflancdlor to an SPD chancellor. 

The Social Democrats, although the 
*1 may seem strange to many people, 
we become tire Federal Chancellor's 
•y* In democracies which have existed 
over 100 years it may seem quite 
Nnnal for one party to stay hi power for 
<Wr twenty years before the electorate 
tawnds a cnangc. In a country which 
^witnessed the collapse of the Weiinar 


Republic and the catastrophe of Hitler’s 
Third Reich the situation is different. 

In this country where the theory of 
“changing the guard” had never been put 
hi to practice many people without politi- 
cal affiliation feared that our political 
system and the traditional stand taken by 

■ ■ ■ « .< , .. Ui ... . . 1 . 


time in the party's history it has managed 
to overcome the traditional split within 
the ranks of the liberals. 


The party has played a major role In 
helping Brandt to the Chancellery by 
following the declared duty of a liberal 


to a hardening of political fronts well into 
the future. They said that in our modem 
welfare state tho odds were on the side of 
the party in power. On the night of the 
election one political commentator was 
quick to express his opinion that the 
polling had proved the theory that of two 
competing branded articles the bigger 
seller was likely to remain the bigger 
seller while the other would continue to 
take second place. 

What lie has ignored was the fact that 
there is a certain difference botween 
politics and soap powders. Proof lies in 
the existence of a small and oft scorned 
party, the Free Democrats. For the first 


The die is cast - Mark revalued 


Jie die is cast. From 27 October the 
I* worth more in relation to other 
Ancles. 

JJ V* percentage 8.5 or 9.37 For 
^Bners the Mark will be 9.3 per cent 
Fjjw, for people living in the Federal 
^public other currencies will be 8.5 per 
cheaper. 

The revaluation itself was no surprise 
JJJ the Mark was allowed to float four 
y and the trend showed that the 
rate of exchange at which a dollar 
tour Marks was indefensible. 

J^rat was surprising was the relatively 
JJv Increase. This above all provoked 
reactions. Professor Karl Schiller’s 
shows that he places high priority 
things, prices on the home 
e *». thc consequences for this count- 
tu,c an “ stability in the inter- 
monetary system. The higher the 
the easier it is to put a brake 
iiui7 r P^ e spiral, but it must be added 
+ P°ucy mut be changed all the 
50 that industries dependent on 


01B#WELT : : X 

.ipMIHXHOIdl f AOtfflNTUNQ Fife WUTfCK^HO 

exports can find home markets that will 
take their goods. 

The high revaluation may force Hol- 
land and Belgium to revalue their curren- 
cies, though not by as much as the 
Federal Republic. Then the compensation 
for a loss of agricultural income will be 
made easier - the government has said 
that on no account would farmers be 
allowed to suffer. 

Finally revaluation helps those count- 
ries with a weak currency, Great Britain 
and France for instance. That is advant- 
ageous to the whole monetary system. 

Revaluation of the Mark is intended to 
be the central Bspect of a programme of 
stability. On this will depend whether 
revaluation guarantees a period of calm 
on the currency front. 

(DIE WELT, 25 October 1909) 


9 Rimming pf fog 

III so doing the FDP has - let us hone 
permanently — freed Itself from the 
image of a “volte face” party, and has 
even sacrificed several scats in order to 
perform this duty. 

However the fates treat the parly in 
future elections it is not the opportunist 
changing of alliances of the fifties which 
will characterise tiic party in the next 
decade but tho brave unequivocal deci- 
sion they have made for Heincinann 
(Federal President) and Chancellor 
Brandt. 

Brandt’s election to the chancellery has 
justified Herbert Wehner’s strategy of the 
Grand Coalition. He was running no slight 
risk. Enough has been written about (he 
structural weaknesses and dangers of the 
Grand Coalition. In the first two years of 
this Coalition it looked in fact as though 
there would be further escalation of 
Left-wing and R&ht-wlng extremist poli- 
tical activities. After the failure of electo- 
ral reform it seemed that there would be 
a vicious circle of prolonged Grand Coali- 
tion and further growth of extremism. 

Paradoxically at this juncture coopera- 
tion between Brandt and Walter Scheel 
contributed towards a belated justifi- 
cation of the Grand Coalition and then to 
its dissolution. Many would say “we hope 
for ever”. 

Brandt’s and Kiesinger’s handshake af- 
ter the former had been elected chan- 
cellor may be taken as a sign that as an 
opposition party the CDU/CSU will soon 
overcome its initial uncertainty in the 
Bundestag. 

Kiesinger’s auspicious expression “fair 
opposition” is enough to quieten those 
who are still filled with idiotic ideas of 
“deception of the electorate” or “a Left- 
wing putsch”. We will soon see whether 
the triangle, Kiesinger-Strauss-Barzel, will 
organise itself in the opposition leader- 
ship, and If so how. 

The new government leader, Willy 


Chancellor Brandt’s new Cabinet 
standing before the Villa Hammer- 
schmidt in Bonn. In tho first row from 
the left, Gerhard Jahn (Justice), Kate 
Strobel (Health), Federal President 
Gustav Helnemann, Willy Brandt, the 
Chancellor, Walter Scheel (Foreign Af- 


fairs), Georg Leber (Transport); se- 
cond row from left, Egon Franke 
(Inner German Relations), Helmut 
Schmidt (Defence), Leuritz Lauritzen 
(Housing), Alox Moller (Finance), 
Ernst Leussink (Scientific Research), 
Erhard Eppler (Economic Coopera- 
tion), Horst Ehmka (Minister without 
portfolio In tho Chancellor's Office), 
Hans-Dletrich Genscher (Interior Mi- 
nistry), Walter Ahrandt (Labour) and 
Josef Ertl (Agriculture). (Phoio: AP) 


Brandt, plans to be a “domestic refor- 
mer’’. Ho has promised that the new 
coalition government will soon “give out 
signs”. People will be able to read from 
these signs whether Brandt will stick to 
what he promised tlie electorate and what 
Weluicr lias called a “chapter of renewal”. 

Hans Schuster 

(Sflddeulsche Zeitung, 22 October 1969} 
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Social Democrats take on 
the risks of power 


The-fu notions' df government may now 
resume in Bonn. That is high time too.wal 
■almost forgotten after -the .last three 
weeks of high tension and the long 
paralysis of the governing apparatus caus- 
ed by the election. 

Politically the Chancellor’s election 
means no tiling more than that work must 
be picked up again where it was left off. 

But for the critical public it raises the 
trenchant question for the first time of 
how the new coalition government can 
master the many iproblems bequeathed.it 
by the Grand Coalition 

It is already commonplace to say that 
■conditions arc not Ideal and risks -not 
•inconsiderable. Even it he formation of the 
;dUiancc ihatweon : Social and 'Free ‘Domo- 
•crats after i the results' dfttlie election were 
.known ihad .to foe ;a itlglitrope ’walk over 
the abyss .of an cktremsly small imajority 
■in. the; Bundestag. 


■those .responsible .in the left-wing .mini- 
coalition Strove towards their goal bet- 
ween the night of .the elections to the 
Bundestag and the election to chancellor 
without taking a- step too many nor a step 
too. few. 

Success proved tins policy right. No- 
body was surprised when Willy Brandt 
■was elected at the first go. It is difficult 
ito make a thigh enough appraisal of. the 
(effects of this on the imputation of the 
new 'coalition, its inner unity and the 
steadfastness of the ifamthemted Free 
Democrats. 

A second or even a third vote On the 

uu <3 AjSh —umviui • VI- Hli -IIIMIViy ■ LWUILIV t IIMJU 1 - 

■ity would have become a .millstone 
■around- the ueckscof the new coiilition, a 
mishap that it coilld hardly have recover- 
ed 'tom. -Under the given circumstances 


Now that there has -been a change in 
rthe government >of tills country for the 
.first itlme in twonty years and therefore 
.for .the .first time in the Federal Republic 
we can speak of a “historical event”. 

Democracy needs to be put into prac- 
•tice. and .experienced. It IsfoestJearm-ilfoy 
visible examples .and not by studious 
.examination ofiaitioles of Basic Law. 

(The experiencing of change, which >is 
.seoond mature -in rcountries with a long- 
standing democracy -and Is regarded -with 
'as muon (surprise as the changing of .the 
seasons, .recently began in this country 
for the 'first time ever. 

■Without doubt the change-over will be 
painful, painful for those who -have just 
quit the government benches and those 
who are replacing them, 
eflor iBii 


the result achieved by Willy Brandt could 
not ihave <been; better. 

Of course Kurt Georg Kiesinger s ora- 
cular “Time will -toll -how long UJattT is 
not only a spiteful remark to be expected 
of an opposition leader. It is a considera- 
tion that must be born in mind. 

Prophets in Bonn have already coined 
a formula for the problem. “Two years or 
twenty,” they say. Either the new coali- 
tion will be incapable of bearing its 
burden — the middle of the legislative 
period will show whether this is the -case 
or not - or -it Will prove successful and 
success will last for no shorter time than 
It did with the CDU/CSU. 

There axe also some important argu- 
ments .that speak against the omen pro- 
nouced .on the new coalition .by the 
former Federal Chancellor. The [primary 
factor is that both partners ;in -the new 
government are well aware of what risks 
they face. The FDP in particular knows 

that Itsfoanda wlhfoe empty :lf it does not 

persevere. Kiesinger is deceiving himself 
when he stakes everything on a split 
within the FDP. The election to Chan- 
cellor proved this. Even the three FDP 
members who are expeoted to have ab- 
stained will <not want :to see -their party’s 
downfall. That means that they could 
well support their party at other divisions. 

There -is something \to be said ifor (the 


their salvation .in a split witnin tne-rur 
and begin to show tne voters that they 
.are .a genuine alternative to .the SPD. The 
uncertainty felt by the CDU/CSU con- 

W%tHUlQ UW ix CukkVklvM Mt.U f wllvj 1 a* 

sition promises to be of great lidlp to the 
SPD/FDP coalition. A good guarantee for 
the stability of the Brandt-Scheol govem- 
'Rosie. Law.. jUChanoellorcanfoe 


deposed only on the basis Of what is 
called .a constmctivc vote of no con- 
fidence. Then the CDU/CSU would meed 

an absolute majority. 

Speculation -in this field is foopcless 
politically — it could come about only In 
times of a government crisis of the first 
order. Nobody in the Union parties 
should indude such a crisis in his calcula- 
tion of political tactics as he could -find 
that is is his own party that in the 
long-term loser after the fresh trans- 
ference =of power, the only realistic way 
out of the dilemma of such a case would 
be the resumption of the Grand Coalition 
with an immediate electoral reform fol- 
lowed by new elections. And who can 
forecast whether the CDU/CSU would 
emerge as victor of this terrible game. 

Anyone soberly analysing the pro- 
blems of the new coalition’s majority will 
conclude that the margin is indeed nar- 
row but the foundation, is !by no means as 
thin as it seems. The operational diffi- 
culties in individual issues will probably 
•be greater. These issues willnotbeisolved 
unless a majority can be drummed up. It 
is not the existence of the government 
that Is 'then threatened. but Its effeotivity. 
Time will show how these individual 
difficulties are mastered. For we have 
only the vaguest ideas of the reforms 
planned by < Chancellor Brandt. 

There wUl be enough work and enough 
dramatic clashes. It is already evident that 
■the greatest viotor will be parliamentary 

S ovemment which has suffered serious 
amage in the past. And unless appear- 
ances are deceptive the interest siiown by 
citizens for democracy and their com- 
prehension of the rules have once again 
.increased at.an extraordinary rate. 

Even among those people who did not 
want things to turn out as they have there 
are few. Who grudge the SPD and FDP 
their great chance. Referring a few days 
ago to the dashed hopes .of many of those 
politicians who had been candidates for a 
ministry .President 'Gustav Hcinetnann 
said pertinently that democracy was a 
permanent process of selection. That is 
true forparties and .people. , 

-(STURTta ARTER ZBITUNG, 21 October 1969) 


Chancellor >Brandt 'has (made his first 

E ainful discovery, namely ‘that in future 
e will not only have to keep a wary eye 
on his foes but also on his friends. A 
Social Democratic chancellor will always 
be measured by the criteria of what is 
-desirable and not always on .What >is 
attainable. His .government must be a 
dream government and .his policies, must 
know no failure. 

A comparison with John -F. Kennedy 
suffices, ft >is .to -be hoped .that Willy 
Brandt will consider .this yardstick as a 
continual challenge, unlike his predeces- 
sors. 

Ondhe one hand Brandt will be “faced 
with unrealistically great expectations 
and, on the other hand, wide-spread 
public scepticism. As a person .Brandt 
does not erjoy excessive sympathy. This 
us irrational but nevertheless aniimportaitt 
truth. Even SPD supporters realise that 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger had one failure but 


The ‘Chancellor lives 
between two fires 

an important one: he was the CBU 
candidate. 

Jit is difficult to estimate how far the 
glories-df the chancellery Will ‘help ?him 'to 
gain -this -advantage df personal popular- 
ity. ‘For thedime being 'Brandt lags‘behind 
onihepqpularity Stakes. 

The scepticism -of ihe Electorate com- 
bined With farreachingignoranceof Basic 
‘Law means that many of them do not 
understand .what :has (happened in Bonn 
and,- what is •worse, ‘they tend to Show no 
respect 'for. it. 

Although it is .unconstitutional it 'has 
been suggested many times to-voters that 
'.they are an fact (Electing .the (Chancellor 
:themselves. At (least it has ibeerv suggested 
to them-thut after the' election the&trong- 
: -eat party would have ;an .automatic claim 
•for this-office. 

Most people had simply forgotten-tbet 
.for twenty years a chancellor .has needed 
■an absolute majority in the Bundestag 
■and not in the populace 'to !be -elected. It 
was also the rule that the Free Democrats 
have-dlWays helped Ihe -Christian 'Demo- 
crats* candidate into the Chancellery. 

A few, but nevertheless 'prommertt, 
■representatives -of -the Christian Demo- 
crats had >until (recently nurtured .this 
.illusion. They idid (this by means vof 
expressions juchias, "Illegitimate, decep- 
tioq, (manipulation, usurpation”. 

Political .statements .read dike .police 
J^ports. .In .the election campaign .the 
'Social Democrats and Free . Democrats 
weije represented as.haing unreliable, and 
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New government 

Cabinet the ! The lon& 
youngest even the t for - 

For a long time there has beea i 
German proverb of not being tfole 

an old head on young shoulders. But a - • • ■ ■ 

■early as Goethe’s /-bus/ tit was said Hut . •- 'i ' 5 • '■ J ; 

youth was always supreme With an m ’ L/vfiflndttteMalt' *• I 
and the people. t ^ m fSSSSSST m ^ m ' ‘ ; I 

Wlicn tliis is considered it can be ser - ' ■ • • I 

why the new Federal government ha m „ . ,, ... , , . „ 

with <8udh sympathy among the popi He 15 If man w 10 ^, s n .f ver ^ 

tion, even in those circles that vSfa JV « nd J'™* f ? r 

otlicr parties at the election on 1S» himself. But now Willy Brandt has reach- 

tember. Willy Brandt is the yam ed !!i epin " K ... 

•Chancellor ever to ilrold power in tic ^ lf,n £ om j ac l Adenauer seized, au- 
•Federal Republic. And the team tie to My offered him it seemed like a 
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The long, hard way to 
the top for Willy Brandt 


tenMTOtWUPf IIM-MX- « 4 Hu£T *fl- 


He is the man who has never had it 
usy and Has never made it easy for 
himself. But now Willy Brandt has readi- 
ed the pinnacle. 

Wlicn Konrad Adenauer seized, au- 


gathered about him also has the ate- 
ages of youth. 

firandt!s Cabinet is also ’the yourjisi 
in the history of the Federal Republk 
Only one of the sixteen Cabinet me mb 
can draw an old age pension and that 
66-year-dld 'Dr Alex MOller, fheVUti 
of Finance. Three .of his colleagues ut 
only -42 years old, Horst Ehmke, Gerhui 


matter of course. The second' Federal 
Chancellor, Ludwig Erhard, was swept to 
the top an a wave of popularity. 

Tliird in line, Kurt Georg Kiesinger 
suddenly came to the fore as the saviour 
of this country and the tighter of all 
wrongs. 

But Willy Brandt, Chancellor number- 
four, who has just been elected to the 
highest governmental position in the Fe- 


Jahn and Hans-DietrlCh Gcnschw. OuS) Republic lias had to fighb tooth and 
half of the members of the Cabinet an nan to achieve tills. 


more than fifty. 


The 56-year-old CliaiiccQor can look 


Since the Social and Free DeraocnB back on a history of quick successes, 
have itakon.ovcr the .reins of -power to amazing leaps forward from the obscurity- 
lias (been talk of a 'break in the history rf of the backwoods into the glow of almost 
the Federal Republic, even italk oFiawe worldwide popularity and sympathy-, but 
era. Inkmiftgled with this a series of set- 

^ .. . . . iUa ^ disappointments and moments' of 

The drastic reji.vcnatioirta tteWW bitte ^ ea md timci of rcsigIiation , 

seems to be even more signtortto t, awming j mcr ciless Fate; 
the change of parties. A new genenwn 

has taken over the responsibility d firandt s- career- is. not carved out of a 
- power of atone ; Ha lias pieced it together, 

ait soe. at times otliers Have pieced if 
Most of .the new minister* werestiili iphet for him. in a. form wiii.-h tm 
ilieir chiidhood at the time oi theNieir® mid not have chosen. 


Republic. Tliis means that they vffl not Only iti raccnt years has a- Willy Bhmdfc 
fail vie tlin to ;flic fdJsc scnsc-oncatuai oargodt who Is capablcrof. projecting: liisi 
manifests Itself in many points ■o'f'Bau aiquo qualities; to - the greatest. efihet and 
Law. Basic Law seems mow toiaaUlo to present himself as. ha- is. In 
desirous or avoiding anything that smac^i ^unambiguous form, 
of Weimar limn striking out on MM ’ m c ,, araoU;r „ , of a cerlnin 

COurse ' . „ *** op coyness,, dlyncss and harsh. 

(Hannovarsuhfl ITesw, 29 October^) w j th . Q gQod dbgr(Je Q f reliability, 

®KlenHbusncss mid. a- fair measure of 
Stance. 

In this country. Willy. Brandt, was for a 

“"ttime regarded' as a figure who- provide 
— nr ^ a contrast to other men, but put over 

CLfiC (Sermon C/ttuUnC » personal characteristics of his own. 

to ii particularly true of the period 
he made the long journey from 
publisher. “JllntoBonn. 

nied ndi RcineAe Berlin spoiled Brandt. In 1955 he 

editor-in-chief: President of the Berlin pariiament 

Ebcihdij waqiMi 1957 he followed Otto Suttr to-the- 

assistant eduor-in-chieT: Wyi of governing Mayor. A- year later 

oii» iteuu r “Jed* the post of chairman of the SPD' 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE SUB-COlTOt- T 8 ™; 

Gvuiiiry Penny A Knea of events made him the most 

Tyjown politician from this country- 

■GENERAL MANAOER: ■ bfatfhmg pla^ 

ii. mz RcmnkB ! First there was his energetic ^and 1 sfcil fill- 

ipiibhwhcd b r JkI against those citizens of Wesfl Berlin’ 

.221. » t 1 \ |W wanted to march into the 

Tvi. ■ 2-20- 12-M - Telex- m.i«8 r 1 of the city in protest against? 

f, oppression of Hungary after the 


accusations of dllegaliiy:and even political 
immorality ‘wore; aimed at them. 

This can no longer 'be passed ofT as 
fhard ’but fair political .taotios. ! It impinges 
upon fhe’basic idea of demooraoy. 

There .‘has even been a suggestion that 
tliere .was .a nail to ignore majority deci- 
sions arrived at by constitutional means. 
This attitude of leading CDU and CSU 
representatives means that they are run- 
ning the deadly risk of forgetting Weimar. 

It Jis ito (be Ihoped that all this Will idle 
down now that Brandt ‘has been elected 
and formed his new government. 

Brandt already has his most difficult 
hour ‘behind him. He has been elected. 
His majority may seem paltry. Adenauer’s 
In 1949 was slighter. 

The main -point is that once elected 
the 'Chancellor is in a strong position and 
cannot be tqppled easily. 

A political defeat in the-Bundestag can 
foe very detrimental fto .the prestige of a 
•Chancellor but not his position as Ghan- 
toellor. 

A constructive -vote of .no-confidence 
is necessary. Apart ‘from the usurping of 
the -old Chancellor, the votiqg-in of the 
new oneds required. 

By all .calculations .Brandt need have 
no fear. for his position. He .would have 
liked n greater mqjori^, but .need not .be 
irritated by CDU taunts about .the .left- 
wing' mini-coalition”. 

The .party leader's fear (that -he <may ibe 
•deserted iby members of this, party affects 
.the^ opposition as much as .the [governing 
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Jhe Opposition ns -much as .the [governing 
.(XOlnor Stadt,Ama|g»r, 22 October L969) 


In mil BansipondMa) .yJIaaie flue's ^ i 
nuriber, -which -appears .on lhe-wrqpp« r 0 
.ol //our addret* 


fbr the. fine way he represented hiapartyy 
liiB. confident bearing, His calm ana con- 
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an election campaign on the lines of Johm 
F. Kennedy’s. Tlieir idea was to appeal to 
those who wanted a new, young, dynamic 
and progressive generation of politicians. 

Brandt’s job was to create an aura of 
trust, modernity, and broad-mindedness 
befitting a new generation and a young 
decade. 

He was. meant to surge to victory with 
his famous smile. 

The reason the party failed then and 
four years later was not just because of 
the inertia which typified the Federal 
Republic of the early sixties, and loft it 
unwilling to experiment, but also because 
Brandt himself and the whole SPD elec- 
tion macliine had been wrongly pro- 
grammed.. 

Obviously in the eyes of the people of 
this country the governing Mayor of 
Berlin, as Willy Brandt remained through- 
out tliis whole period, had made his bid' 
for tlic higher echelons too soon, too 
young. 

A more solid; more convincing Willy 
Brandt made his appearance after these 
setbacks; which, were not. just political' 
defeats, but also dtep personal dis- 
appointments. 

After the 1 965 election Brand fc was om 
the point of giving up. At least he had 
given up the idea of ever filling the 
Cliancclior’S-- seat or holding a prominent 
position in Federal Republic politics. 

The figure of a triumphant political 
victor dominating Berlin politics in the 

■ ■ Rftlwf**... . J I . • 

to bo tliis country’s Nixon figure, a.borm 
lbscr, rather than a Kennedy. (Just how. 
true this, was lias only become apparent In* 
tile past twclvo montlvsl) 

Tho rather pondorous characteristics 
of a North German scorned to eome to 
tlicr fore in this period. Brandt's heavy 
Build; his- rather aow, deliberate way of 
speaking' and his tendency to- allow resig- 
nation and 1 to hesitate seemed more ob» 
vious tha never. 

Tragedy, turned' to triumph when Willy 
Brandt was re-elected 1 Chairman of the 
SPD in 1966. Despite tile bleak outlook 
Brandt was to become vital to his party. 

He may no longer- have been, tlie 
conquering hero,, prepared to attacR any 
oitaael of power.. But he was respected'. 



tidcred judgments, his capacity to make 
quick and'accuratc comparative studies of 
even complicated alternatives and his 
willingness to cooperate in and organise 
teamwork.. 

In tliis :perlodiBrandtr established closer 
personal contact, not only with his party, 
but also with a section of the- general 
public.. 

Tho casual way In which he viewed tlie 
political escapades of his two older sons 

■M U 

"could nob keep order unhis own>home’'. 

Many, people found'tHcmselves. sharing, 
his, anxie ty , and' many were in sympntliy 
with Him- for tile tolerant way lio. treated* 
his. rebellious offspring. 

Those: wbo> knew* something' of his. 
biography realised immediately that, his- 
attitude was bom- oil understanding: gain* 
ed from tlie- trials 1 , and. tribulations or hit 
own life and! was; no* & product of some, 
kindof apathy or carelessness. 

Blandt liimselP had- spent some 1 time In 
an- extreme Ifeft-wihg’spLiirter group ■intlte' 
early thirties ih his’native city of Lhbeck. 
Hb* had: been- an- active member of tlie 
Young Sbolalist Wbrkers’ Gloup and later 
of the Socialist 1 Workers* Party. 

Several' foosc ends were, tied up when 
Brandt became. Foreign. Minister. He had 


always "got on” better abroad'tllan In Ills 
own country. Fighting, shy of grandiose 
speech he presented our foreign policy in 
a- extremely rational; moderate and trust- 
worthy manner. 

He propagatedi an image of rationality; 
never putting; a step! out; of! place ^ never, 
shoutingdowniani argument whlah idld not 
tally with, his ideas, never being- guilty of 
any form of extremism' and always being- 
ready to discuss any subject-., , 

tty' In. die eyes of 'tile! vest* of the ‘ Vfoddi 
Ere flushed'* out' mittrust and* with* HJs 
work on tho- dlfearmamcnt front put* the- 
Ebdoral Republic on solid ground’ In. this 
direction for the first time. His fluent 
Ftencli; EhgUSlV, Norwegian and 1 Swedish 
have stood : him hr good 'stead.. 

His underetanding- of the troubles- inr 
volving the youngpn generation, haa bcom 
Immense in. the three.yenrs.he has held his 
ministerial post.. Yet the graph- of bis- 
popularity lias never soareai and, lia a al- 
ways remalncd'bolow Kiesingpr'si. 

The obvious reason la that 1 he does not 
foster a personality' cult and spend' time- 
and energy building up a popular Image. 

The. fact thatr Brandt?* change of na- 


Launching the good ship Willy! 


Td - 2-20-12-30 • Telex- « u* uii-T - -oc — 

Mppression of Hungary after the 

Advcilisinti-Mlpx liil-Na- » revolution. 

[ben there was< Iris resolute stand 
„ .. the Berlin crisis which Nikita 

A •jWwittmdup. 

ii.uniMiifl-Bi«nkvn«» ri**lly them was the extensive World- 
? w fiich he undertook to bring, the 
of Berlin to other countries and 

All article! -which THE GERMAN TWBU**^ ippncllte the battle fpE exiS- 

ore published in coope.aiion wth tho former capital city waa 

lof leading -newipqpors of Ihe \fedeiai '** { j f, «j’8g* 

Germany- They are complain •tianilo 110 "^'. Jflj 1959' S SUIVey' SllOWCd that he 
original ie*i. in na way abrid B «! *' Jtyed all-round popularity. He found 
red roi'ed. } ®ot« sympathy then, than, when he 

‘anting the 1969 election campaign. 

, uibc & i Sf electibn battle pufchinrup as 

imaii Bofioippnd»na>.iiieai#flue , ».v QU i.P^wntiaL chancejlor in contrast to 

nuntber, -whid, -qppron on ih B wr«jp«' JJjMr. The 48-year-old confronted 
.oi ^o«r addre»» ™ '®-year-old 

Social Democrats were planning 



tionality in- the war years played no part 
In the last election campaign is a clear 
Indication that there is a cleaner, purer 
atmosphere to present day, politics ln-tlve; 
Federal Republic.. 

This must have- dfelifeHted 1 Brandt', for 
nobody has had> to suffer quite so- much 
as he from pointed fingers and- vague, 
largely unfounded allegations: 

The- new Chancellor was a. victim, of 
the Nazis, In that he had' to flee to safety 
lb Scandinavia. HSs left-wing activities lost 
him his. German citizenship and 1 he. he* 
came & Norwegian until. 1948. It is. an 
anachronism- to reproach: him for. this 
still; 

Just how good, a- head of government, 
will be: can- only- be proved! when he has 
taken-office..Bdreoasts are risky. 

Jbsb how well Willy Btandb will take 
tlie: necessary steps'in times: of crisis only 
time will tell. 

What is certaih B that He will never go 
out- on a llmb and make decisions oa His 
own, nor- will- he make generous but 
ill-advised gestures; 

His method' of govemihg will rest on 
careful* consideration of ail'aspects of any 
situation,, lengthy, and' fruitful, dlscUssibn 
and above all.'- teamwork. 

(HSade bblatt , 32. October 1 9 69) 
(Photo: dpa. Cartoon: Hflrtung/DIE WELT) 
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THE CABINET 


New government in profile 



The old guard In Bonn has been dismissed from office. 
They now have to leave the stage of political leadership 
In this country. The new coalition partners, the Social 
Democrats and the Free Democrats, are about to make 
their first joint essay into power. Now the long march 
through many problems is about to begin, it would be 
foolish to think that overnight problems concerning 
foreign and economic policy will be solved, but the new 
government does begin Its term In office with a consider- 
able amount of goodwill from many quarters. Chancellor 
Brandt bases his hopes for success In the next legislative 
period on Cabinet team work. As well as considerations 
brought about by the necessities of coalition the Chan- 
cellor has emphasised the professional qualities of the 
men and women In his Cabinet team. This must be so 
since the new government is faced with some pressing 
problems. The next two pages include vignettes of the 
members of this new Cabinet. 

Whiter Scheel 

Walter Scheel, the new 
Foreign Minister and Vice- 
Chancellor, passed a cru- 
cial political test this 
spring when all forecasts 
were proved wrong and 
the Free Democrats voted 
for the SPD candidate, 

Gustav Hcinemann, In the 
presidential elections des- 
pite resistance from the 
conservative wing of his 
party. These events in Ber- 
lin set the seal on the 
socialist-liberal alliance. 

Under Walter Scheel's 

t.. J‘. i ■- . rtMl JL 1 . 

up a left of centre position 
In the Bundestag. The newly-wed FDP leader (his first 
wife died years ago) is fifty years old. He is an economic 
as well as a political expert. Until 1953 and his entry 
into the Bundestag he was executive in industry. He later 
became an Independent economic adviser. But he really 
feels at home in advertising. He must have been deeply 
affected by the fact that it was under his leadership that 
the FDP received such a set-back in the elections. But 
now tli at he has joined the government and entered the 
foreign office the defeat Is easier to forget. He has had 
some preparation for his new post. He was the first 
Federal Minister of Development Aid. Walter Scheel is 
from Solingen, this country’s cutlery centre. Mote than 
any other member of his party he has carried out its 
electoral slogan and cut through all the red tape. 


Horst Ehmke 


Thoroughbred politicians r/' • ye wsoQU' 
are rare in this country. 

Horst Ehmke, 42, is one. > 

Even though he IS Minister 
without Portfolio he will fc, 
play a leading role hi the 
new government. His ap- 
plication, an understand- 
ing as sharp as his tongue, 
know-how and energy 
make him an almost ideal 
politician. 

He has been a master of 
political practice since 
being an assistant In the 
Bundestag in the fifties. 

But meanwhile he has 
proved to be an academic - 
Professor of Constitutional Studies in Freiburg - and a 
creative politician - he was Justice Minister for six 
months. 

By taking over the direction of the Chancellor’s 




Hans-Dietrich Genscher 

The new Federal Minister 
of the Interior is a lawyer 
by profession and has 
made a name for himself 
in Bonn as a skilful tacti- 
cian. His political career 
started when he became 
scientific adviser for the 
FDP parliamentary faction 
in 1956. He soon became a 
member of the Bundestag 
and executive manager of 
the party’s parliamentary 
faction, a position that de- 
mands a lot of knowledge 
and adaptability. He stood 
the test so well that he 
became one of the most 
powerful men in the FDP as deputy party leader. Today 
the 42-year-old politician is number two in the FDP to 
party leader Walter Scheel and may well reach the top 
one day. His greatest moments come when he has to 
convert politics into tactics. He was one of the first to 
advocate a left-wing bias in the party but lie always saw 
to it that the party did not stray too far from the centre. 
The new Minister has one problem — his lack of 
administrative experience. This lack can be compensated 
for only by his quick intellect and power of decision, 
two qualities which Genscher Is said not to lack. But he 
needs something else for his office - good luck. 

Alex M&ller 


Alnv UKIlsr. bond r*t 

an insurance concern in 
Karlsruhe and the SPD's 
financial expert, is ob- 
viously on a winning 
streak at the moment. On 
28 September "Comrade 
General Director”, as he 
has been called, took the 
constituency of Heidelberg 
after two attempts - a 
matter of prestige — and 
now he is taking over a 
ministry. The. 66 -year-old 
politician earned his reput- 
ation in the Federal state 
of Baden-WUrttemberg. An 
uncrowned king of the 




last party conference, will now realise that the rise of 
this natural political talent cannot be stopped. 

Many will not react with pleasure to this piece of 
news. The have heard his merciless sarcasm. The only 
thing that might stand in Horst Ehihke’s way is his 
incurable tendency to make fun of other people. 



eloquent formulae. Even when parly colleagues began to 
have second thoughts about revaluation Schiller did not 
stop explaining the issue to the public at large. The fait 
of the new government will depend a lot on whetiw 
Professor Schiller succeeds in justifying the confidence 
placed in him by the voters as a sort of magician for lit 
country’s trade... The most important stages of 
career run as follows. From 1948 to 1953 lie ra* 
senator for economics and transport in Hamburg. From 
1956 to 1959 he was rector of the University ti 
Hamburg and from 1961 to 1965 Economics Senatoru 
Berlin. Bonn still does not know whether economic) 
fully satisfies his political ambition. 

Helmut Schmidt 


The new Minister of De- 
fence is one of the SPD 
politicians who have the 
reputation of having tlie 
makings of a Chancellor. 

Bom hi Hamburg, Helmut 
Schmidt would have pre- 
ferred to enter the Cabinet 
as Foreign Minister or con- 
tinue as leader of tire SPD 
faction in the Bundestag. 

But the new government 
could not do without hint, 
his talent for organisation, 
his experience and Ids ener- 

f*ew men are as well in- 
formed as lie is on military 
problems as well as problems of strategy and security 
which the government will tackle in the next few yean 
Dut Schmidt is an expert 110 I only in the msfctMy held. 

Years ago lie made a name for himself as a transport 
export. His first big test was the great flood in Hambuig. 
As Senator of the Interior he was In charge of rescue 
operations and the worst dangers were avoided because 
of his exemplary organisational work. 

During the war, Helmut Schmidt, 50, rose to first 
lieutenant in the reserves. Later he was interned 8 

P risoner of war. When released he studied economics in 
[amburg. His eloquence and quickness of repartee ojjb 
earned him the nickname of Schmidt the Mouth bulk 
continued responsibility has destined this designation to 
oblivion. 



provincial assembly in Stuttgart, he led the SPD there 
for more than ten years until the party leadership took 
notice of him and summoned him into the Bundestag in 
1961. As finance was one of his pet spheres he soon 
found his way through the jungle of the government’s 
budget and acted as a sort of shadow Minister of 
Finance. Many of his ideas and the tug-of-war over 
flnandal reform have shown Iiim to be still a representa- 
tive of a rich Federal state. But Finance Minister MfiUer 
certainly sees the necessity of a balanced financial 
structure. 

Karl Schiller 


Karl Schiller, 58, is for the 
SPD what Ludwig Erhard 
was once for the CDU, the 
man to win elections. It is 
thanks to their Economic 
Affairs Minister that the 
Social Democrats received 
the votes of the middle 
classes. Bom in Breslau, he 
is not so popular within 
the party as among tire 
ulation. It is said of 
that he tends to speak 
down to his friends arid 
colleagues in the party like 
a professor from his lec- 
tern, The election cam- 
paign showed that he 
could hold his owil in political battles as well as deal in 


Continued from page 4 

Georg Leber 


The Transport Minister 
pssl and present is one of 
tW politicians who 
ic not only witli apti- 
tude but act with their aim 
insight. 

The power of decision has 
been shown in cabinet 
meetings of the Grand 
Coalition when he saw to 
it in the face of strong 
opposition that the “Leber 
fan” was begun, the Bun- 
tksbahn, this country’s 
railway service, transform- 
ed into a modem under- 
taking and the roads and 
motorways cleared of all 
congestion. 

A brick-layer, Leber’s political career began in the 
union movement where he developed his own ideas. To 
him socialist experiments were of less Importance than 
the affluence or the workers and the assurance of a 
secure future by the accumulation of wealth. 

BTth these ideas he made many enemies among 
doctrinaire unionists but the Building uuion made him 
its clisirnian in 1957 and never regretted its decision. In 
1957 too lie became a member of the Bundestag for the 
ftnt time. Before tire Presidential elections the CDU/ 
CSU and SPD thought over the possibility for some time 
of nominating a joint candidate - they thought of 
Leber. 
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The new minister is said to have good contacts with 
industry. After the war he founded an engineers’ office 
in the Ruhr that planned dams and safety regulations in 
the mines. Leussink has never let there be any doubt 
that reforms arc necessary. 



Gerhard Jahn 


The new Minister of Jus- 
tice is one of those Cabi- 
net members from whom 
the most reform proposals 
are expected. 

Gerhard Jahn is 42 and 
passed his law examination 
only thirteen years ago. He 
has been a solicitor but has 
never risen to a high posi- 
tion In the legal profes- 
sion. It would be difficult 
for him to fulfil ex- 
pectations if it were not 
For the preliminary work 
of his successors, Gustav 
Heinemann (now Federal 
President) and Horst Ehnv 
ke. The Federal Ministry of Justice has always had 
of the best squads of civil servants. 

Jahn became known as the SPD’s Parliamentary 

e messed _ for £ 



Lauritz Lauritzen 


The Ministry of Housing 
wb originally to be ono of 
the victims of cabinet re- 
fom. Lauritz Lauritzen, 

must thank the encr- 
pi protests of Social Dc- 
mayors 14 

paisa lions dealing with 
fusing that ho will sit at 
die cabinet table. There 
w a strong movement to 
dissolve his Ministry but 
fortunately Lauritzen lias 
fends from his early 
days. There was no sup- 
port forthcoming in Bonn 
rat It did conic from other 
sources. The former Mayor 
of Kassel and Justice Minister of the Federal state of 
Hesse is considered to be an experienced local politician. 

He will need a lot of good luck to maintain himself In 
felong run in Chancellor Brandt's cabinet. 

House owners and tenants will all have their eyes 
frid on him during the next four years. His wide 
1< hninistratfve experience — Lauritzcn’s most powerful 
*tapon ■ must serve them. 


Walter Arendt 


The new minister of La- 
bour Walter Arendt, for 
fifteen years head of the 
trade union for workers in 
the mining and power in- 
dustries, is a typical child 
of the Ruhr. He was bom 
in Heesen near Hamm on 
17 January 1925 and 
while still a boy exper- 
ienced the severity of 
working life. While still at 
school he lost his father, a 
miner, who died of silico- 
sis, the miners' disease. 

Walter Arendt too became 
a miner. In 1942 after his 
apprenticeship he became 
a soldier and returned to the ruins of the Ruin in 1945. 
A year later lie decided to do everything possible to 
improve the social position of the miners, the unions and 
the SPD. His promotion came quickly and after three 
years in the Bundestag and the European Parliament he 
became union leader in 1964. 

Arendt’s first test was the crisis in the mines. He 
declined the position of head of the Trades Union 
Congress as things were happening in the Ruhr and he 
was needed at the pits. The results of his work are plain 
to sec. Redundant miners were trained for other jobs, 
miners still have a future In spite of the structural crisis 
■and a united society was formed in the Ruhr mining 
industry. 




Josef Ertl 


The new Minister of Agri- . 
culture is a Bavarian like 
his predecessor Her maim , 

Mu t int H . 1 ■ iw. ' l "pjuVmuuj iu «" 

be not only one of the ►" 
most colourful and cap- 
able figures In the new 
government but also one 
of the most controversial. 

Although he has never 
been considered as a pos- 
sible minister when pre- 
vious governments have 
been formed, he is well- 
known in Bonn. 

Josef Ertl, 44, will probab- 
ly be as conservative in bis 
Ministry as he is in his 

r. He owes his office to his political 



josition. The 


Hans Leussink 


Secretary in the Bundestag where he presaeu t 
I nterests of his party with force and often with au, _ 
aggression of a born lawyer. This post In the WJjg 
Office during the Grand Coalition gave him 
in the apparatus of administration. He never felt at 
in the Foreign Office as he knew too little about 
situation abroad. He must be glad to move into 
Ministry of Justice which is his own profession. 


Professor Hans Lcus- 
57, Chancellor Willy 
tondl has chosen a Scien- 
ce Research Minister 
■JJ Is well acquainted 
the main functions of 
department. As Profes- 
Budding Construc- 
■to and Tunnelling at the 
ghnical University of 
{ttsrulie he has shown 
Jjsdf to be an expert in 
^oology. But as Piesi- 
of the Arts and Sci- 
J*e Council ho has also had 
dealings with 
ions of education. 
Leussink does not 





DP* had to appease its conservative wing by appointing 
Ertl and thus give some security to the coalition with the 
SPD. 

But the solution of one problem only leads to 
another. Even his best friends do not know how a 
minister without close connections with the Farmers* 
Association can be the representative of a modern 
agricultural policy within the framework of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. It seems certain that he will 
quickly become acquainted with agricultural problems. 
Josef Ertl has studied agriculture. 

Erhard Eppler 


Born in Ulm, Erhard Epp- 
ler became Minister of 
Development Aid when his 
predecessor Hans-Jtirgen 
Wlschnewski left the Cabi- 
net last year to concen- 
trate on his party’s elec- 
tion campaign. But his ap- 
pointment was far from 
smooth. This young politi- 
cian who had already been 
in evidence in some for- 


Continued on page 5 


Jwng to any of the parties and is an unknown quantity 
Politically. There was strong resistance to his appomt- 
f 01 Within the ranks of the SPD. The main objection 
jj the fear that Leussink would be a good Science 
r^hfor but conservative as far as educational policy 
Student circles also have strong reservations about 


ejgn policy debates did not 
please Chant 


Federal President, when he was leader of the AU-Gcnnan 
people’s Party founded by him and stood up for 
neutralist ideas. 

A philologist, he is 011 c of the few SPD politicians 
who deal theoretically with political problems. He 
worked out liis own ideas for development aid and said 
that it should be given with no political strings. On this 
point he is in agreement with his future Chancellor. 

Many critics have accused him of striving for a 
Utopia. But he is convinced that the world must either 
be improved or^o to rack and min. His thought betrays 


the influence of a particularly relink 
Erhard Eppler has close tics with the 
the Protestant Church. 


iious consciousness, 
lay movement of 


Kate Strobel 


Minister of Health in both 
old and new governments, 

Kfite Strobel is the only 
woman to have a place in 
the Cabinet of tne SPD KMIH' .- vV-W» 
and FDP. In the last gov- 
ernment she made up for 
the alleged weaknesses of 
her sex with her decisive- 
ness. 

As Health Minister she pub- 
lished the new handbook 
on sexual education that 
provoked heated discus- 
sion and led to many at- 
tacks being made on her. 

But site did not let these 
attacks intimidate her. She 
is a passionate and ambitious politician even though she 
always gives her profession as ^housewife". 

Born in Nuremberg, Kfite Strobel lias four children. 
She entered the Bundestag for the first time in 1949. 
She worked her way up painstakingly and became- a 
member of the SPD’s committee and the European 
Parliament. 

Her work in the Health Ministry was directed from 
the very beginning to protect the consumer in the widest 

" Wi.'Sfmhnl A? wlH iliai 


& 




spilling Ui(T lacTMi fire pbifft" 

modern health policy must bo the education of U 10 
population in matters of health. This is more important 
than all laws and regulations, she claims. Nobody hi 
Bonn- doubt that her energy will see the realisation of 
her aims, 


Egon Franke 


iceflor Kiesln- 

fndeed Eppler, 42, takes 
up a political position al- 
ways suspected by the , 

CDU. He was a follower of Gustav Helnemanh, today s 


SPD back-benchers have 
now a scat and a voice in 
the cabinet. Willy Braudt 
could not let them go 
empty-handed when lie 
was distributing ministerial 
positions. His choice fell 
on the politlcan with the 
most service on the back 
benches, Egon Franke of 
Hanover. 

A carpenter, the 56-year- 
old Minister for Inner Ger- 
man Relations Is every- 
thing but a hothead. His 
dogged persistence is 
shown by his service hi the 
Bundestag since 1951 and 
his years as leader of tire SPD state committee in Lower 
Saxony. Many people cannot Imagine the SPD in Lower 
Saxony without him. 

Because of instigation to high treason Egon Franke 
went to prison in 1935 and Eater did the most menial 
work in the notorious Punishment Unit 999, He was 
wounded, imprisoned and then became an alderman. He 
became a member of the state parliament, before moving 
on to the Bundestag. He succeeded Herbert Wehncr as 
chairman of the Bundestag committee for all -German 
affairs and has now succeeded Wehner once again to 
reach the highpoint of his career. His new post means 
that Franke, a man who prefers to work beliind the 
scenes, will now have to deal more in and with the 
public. 

(Hannovcrache A I [genuine. 21 October 1 969) 


(Photos: dpa 6, Archlv 3, IP 2, Arohlv/Jupp Darchlnger 2, 
ArcNv/BundetblMtielle, ArcNv/Smi Simon) 
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THE CHANCELLORSHIP 


Brandt, ‘a son 
takes 


of the people’ 
office 



§uNiiw&in>tfX ws otorfs&iM®| 

The night after the elections to Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt’s official residence on 
the Venusberg was an open house. The 
next morning at 10.30 the Federal Chan- 
cellor sat together with his ministers in 
Palais Schaumburg for the first time. 

When asked to reveal what feelings a 
past eiriigore haB when he becomes ruler 
of his country Willy Brandt said, “Hitler 
has lost for once and for all.” 

But the Federal Chancellor did not 
spend time looking back Into -the past on 
the night of his victory celebrations. 
After six weeks campaigning and tree 
weeks spent forming a government he felt 
an urge to work again. 

Brandt secs in his government's -pro- 
gramme a healthy mixture of continuity 
and further development. Leaning on the 
wall of the house on the Venusberg once 
built for Kurt Schumacher Herbert Weh- 
ner saw the possible results as no more 
than mere visions. “We are no more than 
the appendix of the book -of over a 
hundred years of the Social Democrats,” 
he said, ‘.‘Perhaps ..tfiat will soon be n 
chapter.” 

Written in gold letters on the black, 
red and gold ribbon around a basket of 
roses in Brandt’s house was “He will 
remain.^ son^pf . Uifi,, people.” "People 

UUI4KU) (liubuvu •• <-«•. kl» l~-l. 

■bouquet and as the night wore on the 
Chancellor was not the only one who 
went around In day 'dreams with a long- 
stemmed rose. 

'But, there.; was little space - for day- 
dreams. Not only new ministers and old 
comrades crowded into the three hundred 
or so square yards used by all foreign 
ministers for ceremonies o'f state. Every- 
body was let in. This new style dumb- 
•founded even Americans. “Not even at 
the beginning of the Kennedy era was 
.everything as open as this.” they said. 

“Are we not a true people** party? " 
enthused Alfred -Nau. He nad to stop 
himself -from bursting out into '“.On a 
wonderful day like today” so*he content- 
ed ‘himself by just saying it and as a ’sort 
of confirmationembracediHorst Ehmke’s 
wife. 

Young Socialists, be aided and unbeard- 
ed, presented a -torch-lit procession. An 
hour before midnight they met two men 
in dinner . jackets who looked like two 
beings ; from another planet. State Secre- 
taries Georg Ferdinand Duckwltz and 
GUnther Hartkort were heading Straight 
Tor the suppressed turbulence of .the open 
house on the Venusberg after having 
dined with-fhe Swedish airibassador. 

The Traeceptor 'Germaniae was .there 
in the figure of Rudolf Augsteln who 
quipped, T Ufdon*t 'see -many C-DU -people 
her.” Josefme Margarete Frelsen, the 
83-year-old from East Prussia was .also 
there.. 

The aggressive -questions of the.youn- 
.gar generation were faced -by Ministers old 
-.and mew such as Helmut Schmidt, 'Georg 
Leber, Herbert Wehnar, Horst Ehmke, 
Erhard Appier, Carlo Sohmidt, Kad Schil- 
ler and Gerhard Jahn. 

Walter.Scheel-who intends tto do every- 
thing very thoughtfully in his new office 


H h r 1 « i ♦ iif.Ji in 1 in iiiT-' 1 1 iT I m I iin 


party colleagues. At the same time there 
were ^celebrations going *on with -th -old 
liberals of the last Bundestag in the 
Parliamentary Society. 

Rut .Brandt was almost dost dn the 


bustle. Her cliamiing Norwegian accent 
still came through when she spoke. She 
wants to change her house back into a 
castle -as soon as it is no longer busting at 
the seams as it was that night. She shows 
no inclination to live in Sep RuPs glass 
architecture on the Rhine where the 
second Chancellor wanted to show the 
people waht modem style was. Brandt 
and Scheel are agreed that the bungalow 
■shall be used at first for guests. 

While -the Chancellor ate Ids goulash 
after the long day Herbert Wehner s liking 
for political deviation had not diminish- 
ed. He had a warm word for his party’s 
partners -in government and called the 
TOP the -pendulum party of the evening 
of the election. He advised the CDU to 
learn what a party is. He wrote in the 
visitors’ book that Social Democrats -were 
at times men who .stood in their own 
way. 

As task-master of the parliamentary 
party he wants to follow new courses and 
ways, but not, he added, over fields of 
stubble. His post is basically, or so he 
thinks, -one very simple duty, to support 
the government form the floor or the 
Bundestag 

The changing-of -the guard has become 
■for Wehner an important parliamentary 
-event. “Every member can now see that it 
is he who counts - that is die irony of 
Chancellor Kiesinger’s election slogan.” 
Even In the hour of triumph Herbert 
Wehner Is not going to allow liimself to 
succumb to the temptation of leaning 
back and wallowing in his good fortune. 

.me -next uny mjuic .writur nuns snow 
the change in political scenery. Katharine 
Focke, the new State Secretary in the 
Chancellor’s Office had : to . bp. accoro- 

S I past the sentries" at thc“f‘idh'f ‘ df 
.Schaumburg by Horst Ehmke be- 
cause she had no credentials. On the 
notice summoning the first Federal press 
conference Conrad Ahlers ranks above 
Diehl. Walter Arondt, the new Minister of 
Labour, went to fetch Ills ministerial car 
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Chancellor Brandt and Liibeck, 
the city of his birth 


Young Socialists with torches great Willy Brandt on tils election as Federil Ch» 


even though he had not .yet been sworn 
into office. Hans Leussiiik, Brandt’s last 
but not most lightweight man, drove up 
To -the Heinemann residence In his own 
car. And on -the threshold of Villa Ham- 
-merschmidt Josef Ertl, the new Minister 
of Agriculture, reacted to Ills post with a 
prosaic, “Potatoes are dearer again.” 

All the Minister stood together for the 
first -time iin the gallery of Villa Hammer- 
schmidt. The first Impression is that they 
.are heavyweights. Hans Dietrich Gen- 
scher, Hans iLeussink, Walter Arendt and 
Josef Ertl look as if they-.could cut a fine 
figure in the ring. 

Will they work efficiently and dyna- 
mically? Walter Arendt, the minors’ lead- 
er from the Ruhr and Katzer’s successor 
in the Ministry of Labour has learnt how 
•to set to — and not only in the metapho- 
rical sense of the term. Walter Arendt, 0 
man who looks more respectable than he 
really wants, once worked underground 
In the Sachsen mine at Hessen near 
-Hamm.'-' * ' 

Energy is written in .Professor Leus- 
sink’s face. He wos-thc first nian to whom 
■Brand turned, saying, “Thank you for 
your letter.” There is-abvlous reDcf that 
-tills move has succeeded. Hilda Heine- 
mann, the President!* wife, wont up to 


Professor Leussink and said -that she w Jobanneum with him in his. school days 
eagerly waiting to see What the futon about a boy called Herbert Ernst Karl 
would hold. Leussink's dry reply vn frshm you would very often come up 
“Me too.” against a wall of silence. Some of them 

On the obligatory group photognti can vaguely remember a shy and retiring 
taken looking at the Rhine, Horst Bluta boy from “the lowest classes” wearing 
stood right at the back, symbolising bt ““form of tlic Young Socialist who 
lack of portfolio. It was the same at tin olJ en stood alone m a corner of the 
swearing in ceremony int he Bundesbm fetori yard and was a target of attacks by 
At the start of the 10,000 metres the bd ^ good middle-class homes . But 
tacticians arc always to be seen In tto Willy Brandt as the hoy is called 

position. Even the first few hours showed confesses that childhood memories 

his ability to switch from thought into ae very unclear, 
action. Horst Ehmke seemed to be every- 
where. 

When work began all those for Tho P ast veiIed m 

Hoinomann solicited “the blessing of on a thick mist 

God” sat at the first session of the 
cabinet behind their individual nan* 

plates. But now President Meinemanjn jfchas said: “A thick veil hangs over 
Sckt (a German champagne) had to gm fo>y ea rs as grey as the mist in LUbcck’s 
way to inmuiui wator. Helmut aSutniA labour.’*' r ~ 

who litis meanwhile taken over his pM fo memoircs LUbeck like Oslo and' 
on the Hardthtthc to the sound ori Stockholm is just a stage on the “road to 
mililmy tattoo was the first to opeyra Berlih”. He ins mnde the astonishing 
bricfonsc. This was the beginning of fe Element: “ t is difficult for me to 
government’s endeavour to honour b«Ueve Uiat the boy Herbert Fralim was 
pledge made by Willy Brandt to Presided KB yy mc »» ^nd tj lc g rQn ( : distance bob- 
llolnomonn tlutt lie would cause nothin* ween his present life and Ws own dilld- 
lo the Presldent-or (he nation. bod seems so insuperable that it per- 

Werner Dletrida neates the whole style of the book.. 

(Dili welt, 23 OoiobtfiW) 1 Willy Brandt speaks of this boy not 


The fourth Federal. Chancellor comes 
from LUbcck. This is a sober fact which 
cannot be openly emphasised particularly 
In LUbeck itself, this old Hansa city on 
the River Trnve wliich remarkably has an 
ssnbiguous relationship to the greatest 
products of its past. First there is Thomas 
Mann and then willy Brandt. 

“Some fatherlands are an embarrass- 
merit,” said Gustav Heinemann in his 
presidential address. One could say “some 
paternal cities are an embarrassment 
too," Liibeck is one of these. 

If you today asked several old citizens 
of LUbcck, even those who were at the 
Jobanneum with him in his. school days 
about a boy cnlled Herbert Ernst Karl 
Falun you would very often come up 
against a wall of silence. Some of them 
can vaguely remember a shy and retiring 
boy from “the lowest classes” wearing 
the uniform of the Young Socialist who 
often stood alone in a corner of the 
school yard and was a target of attacks by 
boys of “good middle-class homes”. But 
wen Willy Brandt ns the boy is called 
today confesses that childhood memories 
are very unclear. 


Ho has said: “A thick vcfl hangs over 
d® years ns grey ns tlic mist in Ulbcck’s 


Election of the new Chancellor in Bonn 

WILLY BRANDT VERY MUCH OVERAWED BY THE CEREMONY 


Nobody esm -measure the ‘tension that 
built up in Willy 'Brandt ‘in the weeks and 
days up to the moment when KahUwe 
von Hassel, President mf -the Bundestag, 
announced the resultstff theChanoellorils 
election. 

When he said, “251 members vote 
aye 1 ,” the end of a long march had been 
readied. ’And what outsider can count -the 
wear andleat on nerves? 

The first reaction of the newly elected 
'Federal Chancellor showed that even the 
strongest nerves can approach breaking 
paint. The Bundestag President asked the 
ipiescribed question, “Do you accept the 
vote? ” ‘Before he had finished speaking 
Willy Brandt started to answer, "Yes, 
Mister President, I accept the vote.” 

He was in fuReontrol of his voice. The 
■short sentence was -spoken firmly and 
with assurance, -But his haste was reveal- 
ing. It was dmost as if somebody -or 
something could at fids moment contest 
hisJongihoped for success. This ended the 
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seldom looked younger than he did on 
this day, 21 Octiber 1969. He embraced 
Willy Brandt in the middle of the Bundes- 
tag in front of television cameras and the 
eyes of the nation. He did not try to 
conceal his emotion and showed at the 
flame time -that the new Federal Chan- 
cellorhad'not come *all this way alone. 

When Brandt -received his notice -of 
‘appointment -from ‘President Heinemann 
.an hour later and was photographed 
together -with ithe President his emotion 
could still be detected. 

The President -was as -unconstrained as 
•ever. As he has always-done since taking 
over 'his -office -eariter Dn this year he 
joked with •photographers and shook 


iHna 


to the Prcsidenl-or the nation. hood seems so insuperable that It per- 

Werner Dletrida neates the whole style of the book.. 

(Dili welt, 23 OoiobtfiW) 1 Willy Brandt speaks of this boy not 
wa in the third person but in the “third 
noMcrson”. He says: “I know, that he 
com. shortly before Christmas 1913 
•5-rs Krvn« ” on 18 December in fact — In LUbcck. 

L 111 -DUHXl. Hkmother was still- very young, ,a hard- 

1 1 «- WlWn 8- little salesgirl In a cooperative 

HE OEREMUNY hoe. He never knew his father or. even 

"ho that person was. And he never 
'toiled- to know. He always bore his 

sunny autumn day, with his notice of ^njmeand no one spoke of the 

sorine 1 hi °the lero^ds of today it sometimes seems as 

* d Hppn breath. Eveip Willy Brandt has- lost himself ia 
be alone « nl ! e P e y mists of his childhood as he 
Iw y u£p ^tbil 6 if 8 ?# l re only l»* ^over problems with his angular face 

V ^ ^ and his fingers playing with 

wsoco s. 4inw hfifw* and paper clips. 

Tension had eased a long tlnre-J^ Wflly Brandt has had to live without a 
the Bundestag assembled that Whcr and moke do with this lack, 

for a two minute session in wtuon Ikughts of this have ruled his whole life. 

Brandt swore his const itutionalnain. 

But the tension of -the mp«§ 


KwntfLErtff WUi y uranui nas-iosc nimseu wl 

JSTthSoiE ! e » e y ^ts of his Childhood as he 

,, „ only feu » ^ over problems with his angular face 

fit were oiuy ^ and hjs fingcrjj playing wJfh 

, , L-fog and paper clips. 

I a -long WDly Brandt has had to live - without a 

b ed thatafierwj ^ and mak(j dQ with thls lack . 

idon in whioa naughts of this have ruled Ills whole life. 


showed that democracy does not J j The origins of the name 

pomp and ceremony-on itsibta 

21 October 1969 was a great Willy Brandt 

and was .attended by journalists ifrore 

over the world who were .fitted in 

press stand only with difficulty- nrst of all there is the question of the 
public gallery was also .full and an®. . which other boys get from their 
Chancefior’g election the Pxasldont^ pier. His. came from his mother and in 
Bundestag had to point out thfft'P UDU ' life he chose his own. Willy Brandt. 


applause was not allowed. , m 

But the public did iind » 




politicians imspite Of their . conviction and 
■certain ty.of victory. 

The most -mbviiig moment -of the 
•Chancellor’s -election whs when -Herbert 


as requested. -But in spite of his happy 
smile Willy Brandt seemed to -be 'over- 
:awed. 


When ithe last 


Wehner came .to ■ congratulate him He has- taken .the Gha 


photographs had -been 
lor 'went out In the 


he rleft the Bundcshaus n .large 
people had -assembled mt the • 
iwanrily -applauded themew Federal La»“ 
ceBor. WilfriedHdhm 

(NEUE RUHR ZEITUNG, 22 Oolobw i#fi 


a w code name for the Liibeck head of 
Socialist Workers” Party (SAP),, a. 
splinter group of the Social 
J™°crats. He stuck with this name since 
ovIIS a reminder of the life, lie had 
njjjln a time of great danger, 
r - of a£L sought a father 

jj- l0u nd‘ hUn. in his maternal grand- 
u er ’J'^0'Uvcd on an estate in Mccklen- 
"■ Ine arandFnflii’r wpitf- tn live in the 


grandfather went to live in the in TravemQnde 


city and after the war worked as a driver 
for the LUbeck Dragerwerk engineering 
firm. He was a Social Democrat and as 
such had a great influence on die boy. In 
the starvation years of ecouomic crisis 
one of die directors of DrSger offered 
him two loaves of bread. The luingiy man 
said: “We want our just deserts, not 
handouts.” 

Later, at the end of the twenties, the 
young man who was dien working on the 
Lilbecker Volksbote found another father 
of his own- choice, the then editor of this 
paper and leader of the Social Democrats 
in LQbeck and a senior member of the 
Reichstag, Julius Leber. 

Willy Brandt writes: “Looking back it 
seems to me that in my connections with 
Julius Leber 1 was like a son to him and 
he a father to me.” And he continues, “In 
my affection for Leber I found confirma- 
tion of myself. He helped me conquer 
self-doubts wliich were probably plaguing 
me. He was never afraid to criticise ana 
often attacked my wild youthfulness. 
This he did with mild irony which waa. 
never hurtful. He treated me as his equal 
and lie considered inc a responsible per- 
son.” 

This affection- ran. deeper than their 
political disagreement when the young, 
radical joined the Socialist splinter group 
— a manifest disapproval of any form ofi 
political, compromise. 

In those days, the Social' Democrats, 
seemed to him to be taking a far too > soft 
and. indecisive line against the growing 
■fflC TUftii 1 1 oi n i wuoi r m * jutiau into r in niS-' 
youthful high, spirits, in which lie some- 
times let fists fly the high school boy 
even revolted' against his- spiritual father. 
At a mass meeting in 1931 in Trado 
Union House In what was then the 
JolianniBstrasse - today tlic- Dn- Julius: 
Leber Strasso - he went so far as to 
contradict Leber, the gifted orator, from 
the speaker's platform. 


A daring young man 
opposing the leader 


Karl Albrecht, who then worked on 
the, Lilbecker. Volksbote and became edi- 
tor of tile Lilbecker FreiePrcsse after the 
Second World War recalls:“We were nll f 
astonished that such a young man should 1 
be the only one who dared' to oppose tlie 
party’a crown prince openly.”’ 

He continued:" As fas as I was con- 
cerned that was the highest form of civil 
courage!” 

And he added:“I hardly know one 
man in the World who means what he 
says and says what he moans so much as 
Willy Brandt.” 

The young politician was ih fact an 
expatriate when Hitlfer seized power. The- 
SA tortmed' and Killed JUlius Leber. Dr 
Fritz Solniitz, the political editor of the. 
Liibecker Volksbote was driven through 1 
the streets with a sign around his neck. 

Herbert Frahm then chose the name 
Willy Brandt and Norway as hil» new’ 
home. He was sent' by the SAP as head of 
their bureau in Oslo. He had- already gob 
to know this wild Nordic country on a i 
school exchange in 1927. He described 1 
Norway- as the land’ in which the simple, 
farming community had never lost its 
freedom.. . . „,„ lk 

A fisherman took, the young Willy 
Brandt across the Baltic to Denmark in: 
tlie morning twilight of 1 April 1 1933. His 
name is Paul and 1 today, he runs ff 
small grocers shop in the Jahrmarktstrasw 
in TravemOnde. He still remembers well' 


the crossing which took about five hours. 
The sea was fairly calm and he did not 
notice any signs of sca-sickness in his 
passenger. He remembers particularly 
clearly the strong liquor they drank at 
first on board and then on parting in 
Rodby harbour. 

“Then he said cheerio, went through 
the gate and was gone. Since then I have 
never seen him in person.” In the excite- 
ment of his flight Willy Brandt never even 
asked the name of the TravemUnde fisher- 
man. 

He first learnedit 29 years later from a 
newspaper article and wrote to the fisher- 
man: “Today I would like to thank you 
once again for the ride you ran...” The 
letter ended with an invitation to- Berlin, 
But the elderly married couDle were not 
keen to fly to Berlin and they did not 
want to lcavo their cat behind alone. And 
the then governing Mayor of Berlin had 
no time to visit TravemUnde. 


‘The most terrible journey 
I- have- undertaken!’ 


There never was a re-union ami' so for. 
Willy Brandt the nocturnal flight oyer the 
Baltic remains “tile most ' teiriblfe' journey 
I have ever undertaken.” It was a. stormy 
and final departure from ills childhood 
and youth and the start of‘a new life of 

nr 

emigrant and’ even, disliked' the word. He , 
had had to moke his escape and' when the 
National Socialists deprived him of lHh 
German citizenship he bccShte ’a ‘Nor- 
wegians In. 1948' In Sclilcswlg-Holstcln ho 
resumed citizenship- ofi this country. Ho 
was able to make a new life amid the 
post-war chaos more quickly and simply 
than most since ho had learned as a cliild 
to find his own friends and somewhere to 
call home. His connections with Ida native 
city were- not se deeply rooted as were, 
for. example, Hclnrich.Mann-s,. 

This laniour author said, to Brandt In- 
1938 In Paris with, tears in his eyes:. “We 
will never see the seven, towers, again.” 
(LUbeck is: famous for seven church 
towers, that characterise tlie city's sky- 
line.) But on an earlier visit to Berlin. 
Willy Brandt liad shown his esteem, for 


. UNtfjjrttfitfa* Twiiritwio 


“liis LUbcck”. He said: “The older i 
became the more i learned 1 to understand 
and love its beauty...” 

“Only in- the first weeks of my stay 
abroad was it necessary to seek support. 
Afterwards 1 managed to get by with 
journalistic work and in the last years of 
the. war even managed to carve out a 
decent life. It was fairly simple for me to 
find a footing in Scandinavia. In contrast 
to- many others 1 was not on outsider. I 
had success. Many people who considered 
me too young then have not forgiven me- 
for this right up to the present tlayi” 

With these words Wiily Brarnlt defend- 
ed himself in a letter to. Kurt Schumacher 
doted 23 December 1947 against the first 
intrigues, slanders and suspicions which 
dogged his political career. 

Many must consider it incomprehens- 
ible how this L9-y car-old in such a short 
space of time mnstcred a foreign lang- 
uage, used it to earn his bread and' finally 
became employed by tlie government. He 
was press attach^ at tlie Norwegian mili- 
tary mission hi Berlin and it was only in 
tliis capacity tliot lie wore a uniform, and 
never went to war or carried a weapon. 

After liis return, aged 33, he was able 
to carry on the work of liis. spltlruaL 
father in LUbcck. His party colleagues 
wrote to- him- say!ng:“As Julius Leber's 
successor you can get off to a good* start 
in* LUbcck... You- are the man for us.” 

’The road to Bbrlin’ and -■* 

all its trials 


But ho had already started- on another 
route, his “roadi to Berlin.”, wlrlclii was 
later to> lead: him to Boim> through* trials'- 
and 1 , defeats', such as noi statesman. lias oven 
had to bear before. No ona has ever givom 
him any tiling neither? in his. youth nor in 
Ills, mature years. He- himself' says- that) 
politics serves, to make human 1 llib- more 
bonrabto but it. has. often made; hisilifo 
intolerable. 

People: la- this: country- who* cn; masse: 
seek a father figure in a statesman- have 
hesitated to: recognise and: accept! tills: 
man. His life has become a test bed' foe 
democratic, tolerance which, many have 
notyetgane tlirough. 

BentdEHlgge 

(LUbeck er NaoKriOht en, 22 1 Oct ob«r- 1 9 6 9) - 


After a hard and difficult polldbai: career Willy Brandt hai at last arrived at his 
goal: - the; Chancellorship;- Hfeiiherei seen- being* wo min asitha fourth Chancellor 
of Hie. Federal Republic. (Ptootoiidpa) 


Ml if 
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Aggression - our burden 
Mitscherlich maintains 

ctobor, the last day of tho composition - a new step in cultural 
Book Fair, Alexander Mit- development, a broader, strengthened 
the psychoanalyst, writer consciousness - there can be little hope 


On 12 October, the last day of tho 
Frankfurt Book Fair, Alexander Mit- 
icherlich, the psychoanalyst, writer 
and social psychologist, received the 
"Peace Prize of tha Federal Republic's 
Book Trade" in Frankfurt's Pauls- 
kirche. 


Holdvrlin’s words "Reconciliation is in 
the midst of dispute” could almost have 
been used as the motto. For there had 
been dispute about the Peace Prize of this 
country’s book trade as last year’s erup- 
tion showed. 

Overdue reforms in the award of the 
Peace Prize were introduced as a result 
and the choice of Alexander Mitscherlich 
as the twentieth recipient since its intro- 
duction met with all round applause. 

Admittedly Alexander Mitscherlich 
was urged by the extra-parliamentary 
opposition to consider whether he should 
accept an award of this type. And threat- 
ening, belligerent words formed a mass 
lobby to try and influence him. 

Blit Mitscherlich accepted the distinc- 
tion and announced in his speech at the 
presentation ceremoiy in Frankfurt’s 
raulsklrche that he was giving the ten 
thousand Marks attached to the prize to 
Amnesty International. He justified his 
decision by saying, “With these small- 
contributions we ease the life of one • 
known man, mitigating his despair and 
preventing the growth of his aggression." 

In his speech at the „ ceremony 

All taut teuton "'first ’wuvcu ui uuJ Aigm/ 

icance of the Peace Prize. “It has roused 
attention in flic world," he said, “I can 
well understand that. In the history of 
the last two or three generations there are 
very few: credible examples' where the 
word German has been linked with the 
word Peace. Our Peace Prize has been 
understood in connection with our 
attempt to divest ourselves of a trait of 
character that has become so dear to us, 
belligerency. But I wonder if this martial ■ 
streak has not broken out in the dispute 
between the writing and the production 
of books and the dispute about awarding 
the Peace Prize. It seems to be active in 
both the younger and the older genera- 
tion.” 

The actual theme of his address was 
the research into peace called for by 
President Gustav Heinemann in his speech 
on the thirtieth anniversary of the out- 
break of the Second World War. 

A psychologist Mitscheiiich pleaded,' 
without a change in Man’s psychic 


of a decrease in the change of there being 
a war. Man’s composition has been disap- 
pointing up till now. How are we to force 
it into this new direction? Research into 
peace immediately becomes antliropolo- 
gical research, research into human motiv- 
ation.” 

Karl Jaspers said that war began in the 
soul of every individual. Mitscherlich’s 
view is similar. He says that Man must 
moderate hostile and destructive forms of 
aggression by advancing his compensatory 
mental powers such as compassion, 
understanding for the motives of other 
people and so on. 

But indoctrinated stupidity stood in 
the way of this. Its function Is not, to use 
Mitscherlich’s words, “think, observe, 
consider,” but “conform, do as every- 
body else does!” Then “That may urge 
people on to heroic deeds,” Mitscherlich 
adds, “But it can also lead to considerable 
self-deception. Because of this blindness I 
speak of manufactured stupidity.” 

Stupidity can not be abolished, he 
says, but in its most dangerous forms 
enlightenment can have a liberating in- 
fluence. Mitscherlich adds. “Stupidity is 
desired where information is evidently 
suppressed and- development of personal- 
ity prevented by inhibiting taboos. Our 
schools have been predominantly schools 
of the class system and the nation and 
not schools for the people even though 

iiisy die idiivti VOIKmUiujI-ii, DUiii Hie 

class system and the nation Wanted some 
facts to be known while they suppressed 
others." 






Alexander Mitscherlich 

(Photo: Klaus Meler-Ude) 

And neither can the world be rid of 
aggression, a basic influence of life, he 
says, adding, “We need the constructive 
sides of aggression, its sublime forms. No 
society can be imagined without competi- 
tion, whatever its essence, and the festive 
climaxes that It brings." 

Mitscherlich dosed his speech by say- 
ing, “Anybody who does not find despair 
despair everywhere must be blind to the 
signs of the times. Will the path into the 
future sec us cased of our burden of 
aggression? It all depends whether wc 
can conquer ourselves in some way based 
on respect for our fcllownicn. Self- 
conquest is not a sacrifice for the good of 
our soul’s well-being but to understand 
the plurality of human forms of exis- 
tence. A scepticism as to what is good for. 
us is appropriate here. Whatever tho 
world may look like it will remain inhabit- 
®We only so lohR as we do not lose sight 
or Individual fortune and misfortune.” 

Eckart Klcssrmnn 

(DIE WELT, 13 October 1969) 


Berlin’s Jazz 
Festival 


The Berlin Jazz Festival is again Ik 
year star-studded. Top-class bands ad 
soloists from all over the world will be *. 
the billing. 

Duke Ellington, who celebrates to 
70th birthday this year will be top of the 
bill. The Duke will be playing with to 
own “Big Band” that he has built m 
himself. ^ 

The first night will include Joe Turn, 
Lennle Tristano, Thelonius Monk wiE 
on the first night’s programme to pjy 
their tribute to jazz’s greatest muskia 

Other greats in the Jazz worlds 
will appear at the Festival include Uiks 
Davis with his quintette, the famous bij 
band leader Lionel Hampton and Stan 
Kenton. The Jazz violinist from Bin 
Beiderbecke’s time, Joe Vennti, will da 
be there. 

From Europe’s jazz world there wil) be 
among others The Dave Pike Set, aod 
Leopold von Knobclsdorff and his group 

(Hannoversehe Allgemeinc, 17 October I4tty 


Pensions for 
authors 

The Bertelsmann publishing group of 
Glitersloh arc introducing an old ige 

J ension scheme for authors and, from I 
anuary 1970, a share in the profits f<x 
all contributors. 

The owner of the group, Reinhart 
Moli n, said in Giitcrsloh that ho hoped 
the old age pension scheme introduced by 
his firm would provide the stimulus to 
wards a general welfare scheme for 
Authors ns the Writers’ Association has 
been working for. 

(Frankfurter AJIgemelne ZeHuil 
nir DuuiBcIiluml, 9 October I9t9) 


| THE DANCE 


Frankfurt Book Fair ends calmly despite threats 

MORE VISITORS AND MORE EXHIBITORS 


TJie Frankfurt Book Fair of 1969 Is 
now over. Luckily the pessimists who had 
feared the worst after last year’s uproar 
Mid this year’s clash between conflicting 
interest groups were proved wrong. 

The Book Fair, generally described as 
mbre liberal, was indeed troubled during 
the last few days by the extreme left 
exerting their rights of demonstration 
allowed by the Fair’s directors. These 
Infringements cannot be approved but 
they did keep to certain limits and the 
organisers of the Fair did not need to 
adopt countermeasures. 

A small group of opponents announ- 
ced that the Book Fair held no importance 
at all for them and they were completely 
Indifferent as to whether the Peace Prize 


figures. The number of foreign exhibitors Now that flic Holtzbrinck group 
i ’T 1 kst year’s figure of 2,1 58 joined the large publishing concerns such 

to -,336 this autumn. With the total as Bertelsmann and the Springer con- 

standing at 3,207 cem’s Ullstein and Propyliien publishing 

tne 1969 Book Fair was once again the houses there is no disapproval within the 

biggest ever. book trade as there is competition among 

oiTaa area exhibition rose by I he giants. 

i !oc s S w . are feet and there were Calling ihe venture "Action 69” about 
119,485 visitors, three thousand more. 600 booksellers meanwhile joined into t 

than In 1 D£Q TL- n M .J « . » iL. 


than in 1968. The attraction of the 
Frankfurt Book Fair has not faded. It is 


working community as an answer to the 
concentration In the publishing world. 
This is a considerable percentage 
sidering the nomber of important book 1 
shops. 

This group wants to introduce into the 
book trade modern management and the 
modem training of personnel. As a group 
instead of individuals they naturally P 1 " 0, 


Aid to publishers in I 

indifferent as to whether the Peace Prize tK. fl moaem training of personnel. As a grouj- 

developing countries SSW StA SftR 

fCfSartstfsrs '^ sbsissssr * 

In order to make the modern literature not a DemonstratlonFair ^ d <£^1 *5*®^ 88 the °*pn Jsers al taln its share of the market in the 

f Asia, Africa and Latin America more Anyone who was in Frankfurt knows an ■ n ^ et, J 8 decided on competition from department stores 

ccessible to the German-speaking world that apart from the few incidents Pair nng-leaders accused of kook dubs. To this end its members 


In order to make the modern literature 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America more 
accessible to the German-speaking world 
and increase the flow of literature from 
these parts of the world to the Federal 
Republic the Horst Erdmann publishing 
concern of Tubingen will conclude an 
agreement extensive cooperation agree- 
ment with publishers from the developing 
countries. 

A joint production of text-books is 
planned. Also proposed is an extension of 
the already existing system of coopera- 
tion to aid the exchange of the most 
important contemporary literary works. 

(Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeftung 
fUr Deutschland, 9 October 1969} 


In spite of that It was a Book Fair and 
not a Demonstration Fair. 

Anyone who was in Frankfurt knows 
that apart from the few incidents the Fair 
was dominated by literary discussions 

Ju e , con ^ eiences and m exchange of 
thoughts between producers, writers and 
critics. 

The great danger that the Book Fair 
might have to be terminated before the 
planned date — which could have resulted 
m the Fair being held abroad in future - 
d d not materialise. Frankfort, Goethe’s 
birthplace asserted its position as the 
most Important international venue 
for meetings between publishers, authors 
and people interested in literature. 

This Is shown by the organisers* 


of these favourable developments next 
year as well, especially as the organisers at 
their annual general meeting decided on 
an amnesty for the ring-leaders accused of 
starting last year’s trouble. The increase is 
certamly a success for the newly intro- 
duced Fair Council which has played its 
part as a forum for public discussion in 
improving the political climate of the 

Since the enlargement of the Holtz- 
ftoek group there was understandably 
talk at the Fair stands of concentration in 


Mannheim jazz ballet breaks 
long-run records 


w«jua, iu UlfS LIJU US DKJIluu* ■“ 

produce bargain editions of some boost 
Lastly, reformed bookshops such 8j 
the one to be seen at the Frankfurt Boo* 
Fair are to be introduced to take swsy 
the fear that some people ‘ feel whefl 
entering a bookshop. Of course there will 
be self-service and canned music may 
softly in the background. The selling « 
books will be aimed at entertaining 1JJ8 


miKUei If Wiivcmiauonin win De arnica at entertaining •-* 

pubMung It cannot be disputed that the public. Something is happening in the 

Oflhl ^ hance left - book trade too- And if something 

onlv P ubUshin 8 houses pay for employees in bookshops atudfej 

nrst rnnof^ino nr nt P^^g houses bone of contention may disappear from 

Cri^pcial backing wiil be able to the next Book Fair. Rudolf Long . 

SUlWe m the long run. (Hannovemhe Alpine, .4 October If* 


,( .-nttWqfojr wrtnakAipy ~ l _'; 


Unless there is some kind of delusion 
ihe glory of Federal Republic ballet 
consists of many single marvellous com- 
ponents. 

Take for example Mannheim: there 
the National Theatre is celebrating an 
unusual jubilee — the hundredth evening 
of jazz-ballet. 

Two programmes of choreography by 
Horst MUller to music by Wolfgang Lauth 
ue a constant public attraction. 

Other choreographers at similar thea- 
tres would be happy if their varied studio 
programmes were put on a dozen times. 
AlOller’s “I. Jazz-Ballet” is coming up to 
its sixtieth performance. His “II. Jazz- 
Ballet” will soon be presented for the 
fortieth time. This is a unique success. 

For about two and a half years Muller 
and Lauth rested on the laurels of these 
successes. But the 97th evening of jazz- 
ballet in the National Theatre bore the 
stamp "premiere” and for flic first time 
the number III. 

After the unprogrammatic prelude and 
Ihe Ancient Greek: atmosphere of the 
second evening (with an “Electra” trage- 
dy and satyr play) their ambition is now 
for worldwide social conunent. 

What tire three works have in common 
i that their impact is not choreographic 
Munich as literary. 

Two works 

itcrature: “Birds are singing in Concrete” 
dtempts to re-create Albert Camus’ play 
The Condition of Siege”. “Howling* 1 
works on a recitation of the poem of the 
fime name by American Beat and Pop- 
Poet Allen Ginsberg. 

And in “Five Comments on Freedom” 
d*nce and choreography have a purely 
Justrative character. Dance-pan tomi me 
wtchs arc there to underline the theory 
that Freedom is endangered by a lack of 
Rsponslbflity, clarity, restraint, awareness 
resistance. 

At the outset a grave-digger in a 
nock-coat and top hat carries a tableau to 
w foot lights on which is written: "You 
J® Jose her, because you...." A second 
bbleau states throughout the sketch the 
J*»n for this loss, the slogan “Clarity” 
“ exemplified on the stage by a girl 
^ing a heavy wooden beam which she 
[toies at first without much difficulty, 
tot later finds it more difficult' when she 
follows people’s suggestions to carry the 
“tarn in a different way. 

The slogan “Resistance” is shown by 
fa group following three gymnastic dem- 
onstrators who are standing at desks 
'ping motar boards. Only one does not 
p® part. He sits and reads. Nevertheless 
Jt jhe end he is handed a mortar board 
JJfch is kepi from one of the other more 
*%-nt men. 

1 The need for “Awareness” is illustral- 
w by a scene in which five black-clad 
jpmen in front of five white fences 
^ce at length in time round five red 
in five beer bottles until a black-clad 
comes on stage. Four of the women 
7°* on in obvious anguish as the man 
aflces a pas de deux which is manifestly 
to Bhow brutality and finally steals 
Wtl ber rose together with the beer 
ttlc Only when the robbed woman In 
* n knocks one of the others to the 
Pound and steals her rose do the other 
fa® intervene. 

^ Howling” begins with a jazz overture. 

Speaker broadcasts thumping 
pbeats and photos are projected on to 
'Ufecn at the back of the stage. Between 


Nasa pictures of Earth are shown pictures 
of a casino, a factory floor, war and a 
concentration camp. Then comes the first 
verse of Ginsberg’s ‘Howling’ recited by a 
speaker standing mid-stage on a mock 
scaffolding of wrecked cars and other 
waste products of our civilisation. 

Following on this comes the first 
dance and so on. A piece of libretto is 
followed by a piece of music all the way 
through. The dancing is always to music. 
During the recitatives the cast, the girls in 
mini-skirts the boys in blue jeans, stand 
stock still apart from two single. At about 
the end of about the first third there 
follows at a certain point in the libretto a 
synchronised movement of pointing at 
the key word “moon”. About two thirds 
of the way through there is a general 
breaking up in this formation at the key 
phrase “broken spine”. 

So the ballet falls literally into two 
parts neither of which has anything to 
with the other. 

There is a world of difference between 
the hysteria-desire-Wcst-Coast jazz of 
Ginsberg with its narcotic rejection of 
consumer society and deification of the 
“supernatural, exceptionally brilliant, in- 
telligent goodness of the soul" and 
Lauth’s harmless but worthy, Beat-in- 
fluenced entertainment jazz in which 
Muller lets the cast and soloists perform 
movements which, 20 years after Gene 
Kelly’s “American in Paris” only the 
choreographers of television allows con- 
sider “mod and jazzy”. 

For “Birds arc Singing in Concrete” 



A moment from 'Birds Singing in Concrete' 




(Photo: Gord Vormwald) 


lotte Klein. Behind walls decorated with 
newspapers and removeable are light- 
houses with all the fittings moved by men 
in helmets and dressed in leather. The 
atmosphere of the concentration camps is 
suggested. 

The inhabitants of Camus’ Spanish 
city are dressed in pullovers of light and 
dark green. The plague (danced by Wolf- 
gang Leistner- ana its assistant (Helga 
Marder) wear black and no indication Is 
given wiiy the others obey them with 
such anxiety. 

MUller takes up the most banal of 
Camus’ basic ideas: that The Plague, in 
other words violence has no power over 
people who do not fear It. and who resist 
it. At this stage a woman rebels through 
love, expressing the whole essence of tills 
ballet. The rebuilding phases are signalled 
by morse code from a loudspeaker and 


Irmgard Wcilier with costumes by Lise- The apparently senseless anouncement is 

Drama festivals come up against 
a dead, dead end ! 


Boulevard theatre, giving an air of “the 
outsider" to Lire very heavy and rather 
lacklustre Berlin Drama Festival this aut- 
umn, did not have the success that its 
initiators were hoping for. 

It became apparent that in Berlin the 
man in the street cannot be won over to a 
theatre of political protest, to which the 
American “bread and puppet theatre” has 
just assigned itself. 

Although the actors sought their pub- 
lic in those places where there was great 
activity- in the jungle of houses in a new 
satellite town, in working-class quarters, 
and areas where the lower middle-classes 
live - it was mostly young children that 
gathered around the hand-made stages on 
open spaces and in backyards. 

Among the spectators the only adults 
to be seen were not neighbours but 
professional actors and the press. 

The people at whom the American 
theatre group aimed their performance 
were not among the following. 

There is a certain amount of prejudice 
to be accounted for in this absenteeism. 
As a result of the activities of the 
extra-parliamentary opposition people 
take a sceptical attitude towards messages 
from the lips of young protestors who 
have an immediate form of expression for 


their nonconformism in the shape of 
scruffy turn-out, longhair and beards. 

They were mistrusted before they had 
had a chance to show any of their talents 
and demonstrate their art form. 

What actually happened on the stage? 
Action was mixed with agitation and the 


whole was presented in a higlity simpli- 
fied style. 

Larger than lifesize puppets were used 
in some places. Words were used sparingly 
and it was largely left to visual effects to 
convince the audience. 

Actions were cut to a minimum nnd 
explained briefly by an announcer. 

Since this form of drama met with so 
little success the question is now being 
asked whether such self-conscious artifi- 
cial simplicity is still today the right 
approach to tire simple man. 

On the last evening of the festival : 
week there was another example of a 
great Gassic alienated from its familiar 
setting to shock the audience. 

Hans Hollmann produced Schiller’s 
Kabale und Liebe (Intrigue and Love) on 
a stage which showed the socio-political 
background of the tragedy of love dying 
for tne sake of pride of position in all its 
monstrousnes8. - 

Princely despotism was symbolised by 
the gigantic figure of a lord and master of 1 
which only the lower half of the body ■ 
was visible. He had two greyhounds at his ! 
side and was a kind of nightmare back- 
ground to the action of the play. 

If Hollmann had been satisfied with 
this scheme of images to clarify sociolo- 
gical relationships then his production at 
the Schillertlicater would certainly not , 
have caused such controversy. 

But stylistic tendencies in speech and 
mannerisms and the inclination towards 
eccentric exaggerations, crippled and des- 
troyed the dramatic impact of flic poetry. ^ 


supposed to show according to the pro- 
gramme a call to resistance, 

Mtlller’s choreographic idiom, modelled 
on tliat of French works around the 
year 1950 is less abundant. The move- 
ments are more expressive and Intricate 
and technically more difficult than in the 
other two ballets. Similarly Lauth’s rmisic 
has massive saxophone and percussion 
accompaniment foT the dramatic passages 
and flutes and xylophones for the idyllic 
scenes. 

Applause was directed above all to the 
music and the musicians in the siy-piece 
band. For the audience the music was the 
most Important part. This can probably 
be explained by the fact tliat this Mann- , 
heiin production has little to do with 
ballet and absolutely nothing to do with, 
jazz ballet. It is popular music in a form if 
not entirely in a style which is used for 
tclerisionslvows. - ■” 

fUr Deutschland, 9 October 1969) . 


It was- presented as a didactic play,, 
which made Schiller's bourgeois tragedy 
lose a lot of its poetic substance. 

After the poor crop at this festival, 
people were asking whether the drama 
festivals were coming up against a dead- 
end. 

This Berlin Festival was saved largely 
by Barrault’s example of furious “total*’ 
theatre Rabelais and flic production of 
Samuel Beckett's Krapp ’s Last Tape, di- 
rected by Beckett himself. 

Productions on the Berlin stage in the 
nineteen days of the festival did not excel 
the average programme of a theatre in a 
city, even if they were premieres and 
other first performances. 

Several times in their eighteen year' 
history the festival weeks have run into 
crises. 

There was a search for new ideas and 
the answer seemed to have been found In 
a theme which binds together all forms of 
art. 

The art of Africa, Japan and European 
baroque were proposed in three consecut- 
ive years as the connecting link fox 
contributions in the different spheres. 

When the resources of this idea dried 
up the choice of materia] at the festivals 
was left to the local musical Institutions 
and the programme was livened up by 
foreign guest appearances with artists 
chosen by the festival officials. 

But this means that the idea of the 
festival is gradually disappearing. 

When the present festival chief Walther 
Schmiedlng says that the main aims of 
festival weeks are inlemationality, pro- 
gressiveness and a demonstration of cul- 
tural activities in Berlin he is not expres- 
sing any radiciai new point of view. 

Festivals were always keen on contri- 
butions from abroad. 

Schmiedinghas suggested the theme of 
"peace” for the 1970 festival. 

(Handout la It, 13 October 1969) 
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m OPHTHALMOLOGY 


New methods in transplanting corneas 

EIGHTY PER GENT OF OPERATIONS SUCCESSFUL 


Ak considerable proportion, of eye di« 
saases and cases of biindhess can be 
traced book to the body's faulty Irn- 
muno logical reactions, so-called .'diseas- 
es of autoaggrasslon. This type of. di- 
sease was only recognised for what it 
is. within the last few years and Ik now 
an important part of medical research. 
Immunopathology has proved to be of 
basio importance in the transplant- 
ation of organs and tissue. It also has a 
considerable role in ophthalmology, 
especially when cornaas are transplant- 
ed. Immunopathology and Its rola in 
ophthalmology was an important topic 
at this year's annual assembly, of. this, 
country's ophthalmic association held' 
in. Heidelberg and attended; by. over 
400 doctors and researchers. 


imtii v 


tAMMMBUWU* nir I.CHtKkSXfr'MOdnw 


Transplanting oorncas has now become 
almost a matter of routine.. Compared to 
other, transplants: of tissues relatively few 
complications appear. 

In the Federal Republic almost a 
thousand corneal transplants are nude 
«Wa t .X8K,. i n. l 0 ld?r to restore sight, to 

noas. 

Abou t four, fifth s.o£ the operations arc 
successful. Complications appear only in 
about, ono fifth, of,, the,, cases.. Some of 
these at toast are due. tD the. body 
rejecting foreign protein.. 

Organ. transplants of the last few years 
have , shown that alien tiisue Is rejpeted by 
the recipient after the transplant'. Profofr 
sor.Bttke,, director of the eye clinic at .the 
University, ofKiel,,said that this' was also 
true in. principle of ' corneal transplants;. 
BUI, he continued! the body’s defence 
mechanism did not react. so strongly when 
corneas were transplanted! The- tissue 
then, used* was very, small, havihg.a diarne* 


ter of only ai few millimetres. and : it 
contains no blood 1 vessels to carry 
lymphocytes, the. cells that form the 
body's main defence in the rejection of 
foreign protein. Because of this peculiar- 
ity a cornea was successfully transplanted 
as early as the end of the nineteenth 
century^ 

Professor Tliiele, tiic Kiel colloid chem- 
ist j. lias developed' a process to produce 
ceU-less corneas that should offer new 
ways to combat the body's defence me- 
chanism. The artificial corneas contain 
next to no antigens and' do not therefore 
provoke any immune reactions. 

Up. till' now transplants have used 
corneas in their original 1 state containing 
all their bioclicnucal' components. They 
have either been taken straight form the 
donor or frozen and' stored in a deep 
freeze for further use. 

Professor Thiele showed that these 
corneas could be processed with plas- 
molysing agents. Tlus loads to an expul- 
sion of the cellular components, primarily 
nucleic acids wliich aro particularly effec- 
tive as antigens. AU that is then left is the 
stroma supporting the cell. This consists 
of collage, a material' of biological.’origin, 
yet with a negligible body specificity 
wliich means that is has only, a weak 
effect in releasing defence mechanisms.. . 

The loose tissue of pure collage is soon* 
perfused by the body lymph of the 
recipient and' the body.’* . own cells spread 
to.ft. It is accepted as the. body's own 

tissue. Professor Tliiele compares this 
process with tho taking over of an empty 
factory. Experiments ( with these plas- 

molyscd corndhS have already taken place 
to a great extent Ini Bonn and Graz; Kiel 
University’S eye clinifc is; just about 1 to 
begin developing the process. 

At the congress in Heidelberg Profes- 
sor Slebeck from the University of Bonn 
told of his experiments in transplanting 
plasniolyscd corneas, to rabbits - the 
total' number of operations now stands-at 
33. Although the cornea was rejected 'in a 
number o£ cases he observed that the 
anlmall. accepted' the foreign cornea. and' 
the body’s own cells soon spreadJto it; 



Large sum. donated to heart research 

MAIN- DEATH CAUSE IN THE WESTERN: WORLD 

The Volkswagen Foundation has don- 
ated- 2.75 million. Marks to the Ludolf 
Krahh' Hospital in Heidelberg, andt its, 
director. Professor, Gc.ScHettler to. build a- 
hospital centre for research into- heart 
attacks., 

Heart diseases are today the main 
cause of death- In* civilised countries, An 
alarming factor- is that' the ■ age- of those 
affected is becoming- Increasingly "young- 

According; to* latest 1 statistics, from the 
Federal' Statistics Office in- Wiesbaden 
every seventh, male- in -the Federal* Rfcpu* 
blio dies from 1 a coronary* disease,. usually 
in. the form ofi a heart attack. Ini 1967 
about 75)400 people: died, from! heart 
attacks, an increase of about: 1,500 ondhe 
previous year. And the figure Is Increas- 
ing. 

No single cause can be blamed for this 
distressing development, a whole host of 
factors is involved. Coordinated investi- 


Of course the defence mechanisms of 
tho body to corneal transplants is only 
part of the problem imniunopalhology in 
ophthalmology. Events increasingly show 
this. Many eye. diseases, some of which 
have serious consequences, can be traced 
back with: some degree of probability to 
defence mechanisms that liave gone 
wrong. Then the patient becomes allergic 
to his. own body protein. These nre 
termed diseases of autoaggression. 

Phenomena such as sympathetic oph- 
thalmia can be added to this category. 
After one eye has been hurt or injured in 
some- way to other, healthy eye are parts 
ofthe also affected. 

It- seems that inflammation of the 
eye’s vascular membrane is even more 
widespread. Twenty to thirty per cent of 
the new cases of blindness in tho Federal 
Republic every year, can be attributed to 
this. Uveitis, the medical term for this 
disease , was one of the most important 
problems concerning, immunopathology 
uT>an.oplithalmological context discussed 
at the Heidelberg congress. Even today 
the causes of this condition aro not 
known with certainty. However experi- 
ments to treat inflammation with mugs 
that; kill the. defence mechanisms have 
proved successful. 

pqsic research is only in its initial 
stages. Kiel University’s eye clinic is hard, 
at work in this field and' deserves special 
mention. Professor Bfikc was able to 


report on the initial progess in his sublect 
Together with the Children's Hospital in 1 
Hamburg he examined the blood senm ■ 
of over 011c hundred patients suffering j 
from eye complaints involving infiamma ' 
tion. In 0 large proportion or thesarmlci 
he found substances that pointed to the 
body’s defonco mechanism rcactin? | 
against its own tissue. ^ < 

This discovery is but a modest fust ■ 
step towards understanding the causes of i 
this dangerous eye disease. Researches ! 
Kiel will in future now limit thoimeh« \ 
to the examination of hospital patients. 
They, have now their own department of 
experimental ophtalmology, though this 
is at present suffering from a shorUgeof 
personnel, an inhibiting factor for 1* 
whole eye clinic. 

(KJelor Nachrlcliten, 9 October |l>.n 

Tuberculosis threat 
continues to diminish 

The number of people in the Federal 
Republic suffering from tubercultois 
dropped by 10,000 to 211,075 Ih 1968 
according to a survey carried out by the 
Federal Office of Statistics. These figures 
are for registered TO sufferers. 

Of llicso 63 percent were men and 37 
per cent women. In the past ton years the 
number of people with the disease in this 
country has halved. 

According to a breakdown of statistics 
for the cause of deaths in 1968, a tolaLof 
6,299 people (three quarters of these 
were men) died of consumption. Tfiil 
figure represents the same percentage (M 
per cent) of causes of deaths as In the 
previous year. 

(Frankfurter Allganielna'Zilluni 
nir Deutschland, 13 October 19*9) 
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gations are planned to, clear up this, 
important issue. 

The Scientific Council, and the 
National Research Community have made: 
recommendations. In- this, field and.ihvesr 
tigationsinto coronary diseases! will receiver 
great emphasis at the.- University q£ neb- 
delberg’s Faculty of Medicine.. 

The clinical centre: for research: into 
heart diseases, planned, by the Public: 
Buildings. Council will; include a depart- 
ment for inner medicine, at the; Ludolf ' 
Krehl Hospital! 

When the centre has been put in 
service the - Federal’ Republic will- be able 
to make an important contribution. to the 
pfeventibnof coronary diseases. 

(Hannoversche Allgemelno, 1 5 October 1 969) 


A LUCKY CATCH... 

That 1 !, what. It will be,, your 1969 holiday In the Federal. Republic of Germany,! 
Warm. hospitality,. many tourist. attractions, a great weallH of historic monument 
and art treasures,, charming- folklore, events, thie is, what: an exciting programme 
offers- you. for. this, year's stay. In Germany. Send this coupon today for the lotos 1 
information, and. free. brochures full of practical adlrlce on earefree travel In-.t- 

GERMANY 

YOUR COUNTRY FOR' THE PERFECT' HOLIDAY 

Apply-for. folders with Information on Germany, By mailing the coupon los 
Deutsche Zentrale fUr firemdenverkehr (DZF),, Frankfurt a. M., Beelhovenstrafl* W* 

Please. send me your folders on -Germany. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESf 


Deutsche Zentrale filr Premdenverkehr (DZF), Frankfurt a. M. 
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Karl Schiller's run up to revaluation 

LUDWIG POULLAIN FOR BUNDESBANK PRESIDENT? 


Anyone who thinks that Professor 
Karl Schiller’s victory on the revaluation 
question will lead to times of strict price 
stability is wrong. 

Schuler and his brains trust of 
economists along with the Bundesbank 
ace clear in their own minds that all the 
price rises which occur in the late phase 
ofthe boom can no longer be halted but 
may be gradually braked. 

And as soon as the new .parity of the 
Mark is fixed the Economic Affairs Minis- 
ter will break -off the measures he is 
taking to ensure stability and devote 
himself to his pet idea, "Waclistum nach 
Mass" (controlled growth). 

Working on an expression of British 
economist lames Meade the Professor's 
motto seems to be: "Growth as far as 
possible and price stability as far as 
necessary." As far os he is concerned 
revaluation, which among other things is 
to keep prices stable in this country, is 
not In contrast to his ideal theory. The 
higher the final rate of revaluation the 
more Schiller will be able to control 
middle-term economic growth and com- 
plete a programme of experiment in 
stnictual policy. 

This may seem paradoxical but it is 
true. Karl Schiller and his advisers want 
Ao tone down the boom but not -kill it. 
the toning down process involves reva- 
luation. This will be followed up by a 
wll aimed programme to prevent weak- 
nesses in the economy such as Karl 
Schiller organised in the previous crisis. 
Hie stronger the toning down measures 
to more offcctivc this programme will 
k 

One great ditfoi rru g- h ■ 1 
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to themselves: "What on earth is happen- 
ing? First we hit the boom on the: head 
and then spoon feed it with artificial 
food.” 

Although tills method seems unusual 
at first sight it is not new. It is not 
exactly identical with Ludwig Erhard’s 
revaluation in 1961. The example for it 
came — with a certain amount of success 
— in Great Britain although it was pro- 
ceeded by opposite measures. Sterling 
devaluation in November 1967 was an 
attempt by the British to cut imports and 
give a boost to the export trade to escape 
from the chronic deficit in their balance 
of payments. 

The British know that devaluation 
alone would not do the trick, and had to 
follow it up with measures such as in- 
creased taxes and a credit squeeze. Since 
British traders could no longer carry out 
such favourable dealings on the domestic 
market they had to to turn their atten- 
tion to exports. The slogan was, “Free 
industrial capacity for exports." 

It is tills strategy with a reversed 
prelude tliat Schiller and 'Ids colleagues 
have in mind. The measures taken in 
conjunction with revaluation will depend 
on how great the effect of revaluation is 
on Federal Republic industry. There will 
be, perhaps, tax reliefs for the ‘‘thrifty" 
people in this country. For industry lire 




previously companies will put their pro- 
ducts on the home market and not 
concentrate half so much on ploughing 
their wares into the export market.' This is 
ui ambitious project bearing the stamp of 
theoretical brilliance but It makes many 
of those involved shudder slightly and say 


Continuing large 
foreign investments 

Once again this country's Investments 
b other countries exceeded the amount 
foreign countries invested in the Federal 
Republic in the first half of 1969. 

According to the Economic Affairs 
Ministry ’Federal Republic concerns in- 
Wttetf 1,520 million Mafks abroad in 'this 
Pdiod, whereas other nations put 1,280 
ndlllon Marks into Federal Republic 'in- 
dustries. 

In the period between 1952 and niid- 
1569 ‘this country’s economy invested a 
Qet 15,700 million Marks abroad. 

Since the beginning of 1961 when 
Elation was introduced affecting fo- 
investments 17,880 million Marks 
rave come from abroad for investment in 

country. 

Or our investments abroad 11,100 
™n Marks went to industrial nations 
Jj* 4,600 million to developing coun- 
jiies. On the other hand industrial nations 
we Invested 17,580 million Marks ;in 
P® country and developing countries 
only put in 300 million. 

American firms have supported this 
2jJ} tf y’s industry to the tune of 8,690 
Marks up till the middle of this 
but only 550 million Marks so far 
ffllsyear. 

1- investments in the “USA have 
from 1 ,180 million- Marks at the 

l%9° f U968 t0 1,270 1111111011 ^ ™ ld ' 

U-Bbecltef Nachric hten, IS October 1 969) 
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for the home market and not so- much for 
exports!" 

The question Is whether these men, 
surcs on .the lines of the minor image -Of 
Britain’s follow up to devaluation will be 
usslblc. Probably only if the Federal 
cpublic ceases to subject itself to such a 


strict price discipline or if all our major 
trade partners give up once and for all 
their irksomeness with regard to price 
rises of five to eight per cent per annum. 

As long as prices -in this country are 
not rising at such a rate as in other 
countries nothing much will come of 
Schiller's , request .programme. Mark re- 
valuation has .got -rid -of the desparity-in 
currency exchange rates. It has to a 
certain -extent had .an -effect on profit 
•margins. For the same nunlbertf 'bills of 
exchange fewer Marks can be obtained. 

■But -if it were possible for industrialists 
to raise their prices with little difficulty 
.in dollars, sterling or francs then there 
would remain very ; little of the -deriied 
effect of revaluation and of Sclilller’s 
concept of an economy ’"strengthened 
from within" except the episode df an 
-exceptional election year. 

Many exporters have already raised 
-their prices Although not necessarily tothe 
full extent of the expected revaluation 
rate of about eight per cent. 

Some people do not believe that the 
Americans, French and Dutch, despite all 
their efforts, will quickly find the way 
back to <a disciplined price policy. These 
^people must doubt whether Schiller him- 
. self can put his ideas of structural changes 
-in i the ^Federal Republic economy into 
practice after revaluation. 

Industrialists sell their products In 
places where they con command the 
highest price. Tf the 'best price Is available 
in a country suffering from inflation they 
•export to that country without consider- 
ing the consequences 011 the Federal 


£ 


-If Schillar dioiild stick to his long-term 
concept and decide to let out tho price 
, rein 8 q little then lie -will almost cortaiilly 
meet with resistance from the .Bundes- 
bank which he has- only -been able to get 
on his side in resent .months. 

Bankers want to know whether Schil- 


ler wili replace Karl Blessing with a man 
in his confidence when .the president of 
the Bundesbank leaves his post at the end 
of the year. The man in question «is 
Ludwig Poullain, the president of Ihc 
-Association of Federal Republic Savings 
Banks. 

Ludwig Poullain would almost certain- 
ly not be an aid Tor the minister like last 
year’s candiatc Karl Klasen. But Poullain 
represents economic ideas which corres- 
pond in certain details with those of Karl 
Schiller. And this is of . great significance 
.if it comes to an important conflict of 
experts. 

It seems that :Karl Schiler - wants -to 
create for him&cLf room to .manoeuvre so 
-that h e is not. glared at- every time there 1 is 
a tenth of .one .per cent price -increase. 

.(DIE ZE1.T, ;i 7 October '1969 ) 


No massive 
price rises, 
says Blessing 

The new Federal government is not 
likely to be able to prevent furtherprice 
increases as far .as can be seen but an 
explosive .increase in. salaries and prices Is 
not expected. 

This was ithe unanimous decision of 
Karl Blessing, president of the Bundes- 
bank, Ludwig PoiiUain, .president of the 
.Federal Republic’s Savings Banks’ Asso- 
ciation, Professor Kurt Biedenkopf, rec- 
tor of Bochum University and Josef 
Neckcrmann, head of a Frankfurt mail 
order firm in an intciview and discussion 
programme on the second television chan- 
nel in this country. 

Blessing and Poullain predict that 
there will be an deficit in this country’s 
budget in 1970 despite tax measures and 

inia;Mina.anvcmiliaff 




Poullain estimated that the deficit 
.would be about 3,000 million Marks. and 
forcastc for the .1971 ‘budget -necessary 
economic but obviously- undesirably ; in- 
creased taxes. 

-(DIE WELT, 16-October 1969) 


Four years ago a highly respected 
journalist wrote: "If the .'Sooial Demo- 
crats took over, a responsible position in 
the govomment .there would be (he 
dangor of :a deep -inroad Into economic 
balance... with all the expected conse- 
quences for the stability of the economy 
and the Mark. Free decision ‘making by 
industrialists would be done away with. 
Company managers would lose a '.lot of 
interest, there would be capital, losses, 
state controlled investment policies and 
an endangering of private property.’’ 

At the time this vision of terror served 
as a weapon in the electoral battle which 
would be used against the Social Demo- 
crats and which hit home with the mar- 
ket-conscious citizen of this country. 
Nowadays no one is in doubt that the 
SPD can carry on an economic policy 
which conforms to .market trends -and 
that the party wants to do this. 

Even sceptics are now replacing this 
vision of impending doom with soberness 
which is unavoidable if they are to live 
■with a government led by the SPD. This- is 
first and foremost a result of the woik of 
Economic Affairs Minister Karl Schuler. 
Although his policies have not been con- 
sistently successful and accepted in the 
•past three years they have been accom- 
panied by a basic trust even by : industrial- 
ists. 

Suspicion that an SPD Economic Af- 
fairs Minister would -hide some fanciful 
economic concept behind wh at - he .said, 
was scotched as won as .art SPD Econo- 


.SPD economics 
causes no fear 


mlc Affairs Minister entered the govern- 
ment. 

Concerted action 88 a "conference 
table of collected rationality” became a 
branded article of Social Democratlceco- 
jiomic , pdlicy. For dll that, concerted 
action is ndt specifically an invention of 
theSPD.but simply the continuation Of a 
.schemebegun by the '.previous ^Economic 
Affairs Minister, Ludwig Ethaid, but 
which in his day was oiily loosely-^onSti- 
tuted and rarely put into practice: 

The Institutionalisation of these talks 
in the form Of concerted action is a 
■further stage in the development of guide 
lines for economic policy and it must be 
stated right away that a GDU led govern- 
ment would continue the system 

There -are still today warning voices 
which say that concerted action iis no- 
rthing 'but an economic; and social council. 
.The question Is .whether concerted action 
harms the principles- of .free enterprise or 
•makes them impotent, and concerted 
action :disputes the : relationship « of- single 
'economic subjects Jin ‘Order 'to -arrive ’at 
-definite results of marketing processes, 

If the market ‘were 'left to ‘itsolf these 
results .would -pan rout differently. This 
means, when viewed from a strictly »theo- 
retical aspect, -that there .would be an 
.undoubted inroad into .market .mechan- 


isms. -And to -this cxtcnt-concort cd notion 
• does have -a certain measure of identify 
with the so-called economic .and sooial 
•council. 

The practical difference, however, '.bet- 
.wean concerted action and -an economic 
^council can be seen -in -the fact that 
■concerted aotion ils much Jess an -instru- 
,ment of economic poliqy -with- a bind Jpg 
.effect .than an .organisation dealing -with 
social poliQy whose f purpose is Just and 
foremost .to -bripg, conflicts of interest to 
.the. surface :80 that they. can be dealt .with. 
-The success of concerted action rests 
.upon rthe way it makes pluralism of 
.interests within the economy lose a-lot of 
-its aggression. 

Jt Is no noincidence .that unions -have 
remonstrated 'with concerted action re- 
cently. For their economic aims found 
•the least room -for.manoeuvre and devel- 
opment within .tills 'Organisation .since 
they were non-conforming with .the. state 
of -the .market and -not .geared 1o the 
.economy. 

.Tliis shaws-that concerted action does 
not invalidate -the miles and regulations- of 
Tree enterprise 'but simply seeks to -in- 
.fluence the main groups Involved In- eco- 
nomic affairs - industrialists, trade 
unions and -officials responsible for pu- 
blic spending — .in order -to make the 
-marketing process run smoothly. 

Jn the -not loo distant .future mush 
more attention will ihave to be .paid .to 
this nubject.tRulcsifor dree .enterprise can 
still .be .made, complete ( l?y :ndcs rfbr 
.concerted action. - 

'(HariddlftliUtt. 16 "OCtOber' 1 969) 
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Atomic energy developments 
in the Federal Republic 


Almost fifteen years after atomic re- 
search was renewed in the Federal Repu- 
blic atomic production plants with an 
electrical output of 600,000 Kilowatts 
and more have been built in tills country. 

The plants in Wliigassen (Weser), Stadt 
(Elbe) and Biblis (Rhine) will by 1974 be 
producing electric current cheaper than 
the present installtions fired by coal. 

Federal Republic firms are also build- 
ing atomic plants in other countries. The 
installations for Atucha (Argentina) and 
Vlissingcn (Holland) were the first export 
orders. Others wiU presumably follow 
soon. Federal Republic industry may 
have an important part to play in building 
the first atomic power station in Ruma- 
nia. 

The fact that the Federal Republic has 
so quickly found a place on the interna- 
tional market is due substantially to the 
intensive efforts of science and industry 
and the consequent development of re- 
search and technology by the Federal 
government and state governments. 

There is a very little to be seen of the 
"technological gap” which has so often 
been mentioned in recent times, dividing 
Federal Republic from United States in- 


The battle for oil 
and gas supplies 

’■•■'■'i , iM) ,, retierai xveuuuuu auciay lor mi- 
neralogy and the Study of Coal in Ham- 
burg at their annual general meeting in 
Stuttgart stated that supplies of natural 
gas in the Federal Republic stood - at 
‘300,000 to 350,000 rhiliioh cubic metres. 

These supplies are thought to be suffi- 
cient for three centuries! These figures 
take no account of gas wliich may Sc in 
deep substrata. 

Added to the 1,000,000 million cubic 
metres of reserves In the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands’ stocks of 2,000,000 
million to 2,500,000 million cubic metres 
North West Europe controls one of the 
largest pockets of natural gas in the 
World. 

And in some Nordic countries supplies 
of natural gas have been discoveres. with 
regard to the possibility of the Federal 
Republic drawing natural gas from 
■Russia, it was stated that this depended 
largely upon the price quoted. 

This country's supplies of oil have 
been dwindling for years. At the present 
moment they stand at 95 million tons as 
against 1 10 million tons a few years ago. 
More than 15 oil wells have been closed 
in this time. Another 20 are to follow. 
Experts reckon that there will be no 
substantia] discoveries of fuel oil in the 
future. 

Annual production In this country is 
at present 8 million tons which satisfies 
about 8 per cent of demand. 

Of the world’s oH reserves today about 
20 per cent is to be found under the sea. 
Six or seven years ago this figure was only 
8 per cent. About 17 per cent of the 
world’s supplies come from this source. 
Supplies are tapped up to a depth of 180 
feet approximately below sealevel. It 
would be possible to tap oil from under 
the open sea but economic factors would 
have to be tested before this were pos- 
sible. Drilling on the seabed is much more 
expensive than on land. 

About 1,000 leading natural scientists 
and engineers from the Federal Republic 
took part in the annual general meeting. 

(SOddeutsche Zeitung. 13 October 1969) 


dustry at “Nuclex *69” in Basle, an 
international fair for experts in atomic 
energy. 

On the contrary, Hall HI at the Swiss 
fair at which tills country’s industry is 
exhibiting is an international rendezvous 
whereas the minute stand of the Ameri- 
can giant nuclear reactor companies get 
lost in the crowd. 

Visitors fo the fair can see here not 
only the 18-foot high turbine wheel of 
the Wllrgassen nuclear plant but also 
models of various nuclear plants in this 
country, reactor components; precision 
gauges, uranium ore, or in short every- 
thing that is needed to build a reactor. 

Three years ago at Nuclex *66 discus- 
sions were still going on regarding the 
economic viability of atomic energy and 
the power station boom in America had 
only just gebun. Meantime the industrial 
use of atomic energy has made great 
progress in the Federal Republic as well. 
Nowadays we vitually take it for granted 
that many electricity supply organisations 
venture to build atomic plants. 

It came as no surprise when the 
Hamburg electricity suppliers and Nord- 
westdeutsche Kraft werke immediately 
after Nuclex *69 announced that they 
were to work together on a project to 
build an atomic power supply station 
With an output of 800,000 kilowatts in 
Bninsbtlttelkoog near Hamburg. Whqn 
this is built there will be for the first time 
in tlie Federal Republic more atomic 
power stations than conventional ones. 

rtj Li Uiru.1 buuJiblM rVUtial KujjiiUUv 

industry is working so intensely on a 
development of up-to-date reactors in- 
cluding high-temporature reactors and 
fast: breeders.. - 

In the United States Gulf General 
Atomic is building the first power station 
with an enormous high- temperature reac- 
tor near Denver, Colorado. In the Federal 
Republic next year work is to begin on 
building a comparable thorium high- tem- 
perature reactor on the outskirts of the 
Ruhr. Whereas the American plant will 
probably have prismatic heating elements 
the Federal Republic power station will 
be equipped with graphite balls the size 
of tennis balls, vrfiich will contain the 
nuclear substances inside and which has 


What is involved in household manage- 
ment? In this oategory the average house- 
wife would include cooking, washing and 
cleaning and the problems of making ends 
meet. But people who visited the annual 
conference of the Federal Republic Socie- 
ty for Household Management which 
took place a short while ago in Celle have 
a different story to tell. 

Household management Is understood 
to be as much as science and as serious a 
science as economic and business manage- 
ment. 

The Society finds the justification for 
making household management a special 
subject in the fact that in 1968 alone 56 
per cent of the gross national product 
went for household consumption, making 
the average householder a powerful per- 
son in the economic sphere and one who 
their opinion has be given too little 
attention in the past. In the ordinary 
house and home decisions are made 
which have a great effect on the econo- 
my. From this point of view the house- 
holder should be a consumer who reacts 
reasonably. 

A critical attitude and an economic 
frame of mind are lacking in the majority 



A modal of a new powar production system put on show at Nuclex '69 in Bade 
for the first time by AEG-Telefunken, This cross-section model on a scab of 
1:60 is of a modern AEG reactor with a high power output. The pressure csaii 
spherical and contains the nuclear steam production system. This pressure cue 
has a diameter of ninety feet. (Photo: AEG-Tefefunk«) 


already been used and proved Us worth In 
the JUlich reactor. 

The economic advantages of Ingli- 
temnerature reactors can only be fully 
exploited if these up-to-date reactors are 
connected with a gas turbine on a closed 
circuit. In Gccstiiacht a smaller reactor Is 
being built at the moment wliich will be 
directly connected to a helium turbine. 
This plant, if it manages to fulfil all 
expectations will be the precursor of 
large, high- temperature reactors with clos- 
ed gas turbines, which will cut the cost of 
providing power even further and be 
immediate competition fast breeders. 

The development of fast breeders in 
this country is stOl a year or two behind 
progress in Great Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union, but American industrialists 
see the greatest competition in this sphere 


How to manage 
home budgets 

of households according to several reports 
by the Society for Household Manage- 
ment. For example only 45 per cent of all 
households in the Federal Republic have 
any kind of planned budget. So the 
Society has made it its duty to see tliat 
young and old alike receive a better 
domestic training. The Society is placing 
scientifically based pamphlets and text 
books at the disposal of consumer guid- 
ance councils and schools for domestic 
science. The chief support for the Society 
comes from the Federal Research Insti- 
tute for Household Management in Stutt- 
gart. The Society is working out yard- 
sticks for carefully planned economies In 
household management on the lines of 
the economic advantages for the house- 
wife of purcIiasing, for example, a wash- 
ing machine. And they are giving guid- 

2 ™°°,*° housewives as to whether they 
should take a job. 9 


coming almost exclusively from the Fede- 
ral Republic. 

As was learned in Basle there aie tup 
main reasons for this. Firstly progress in 
the United States is stUi not so far 
advanced as in Europe and the Soviet 
Union because or the American Atomic 
Energy Commission’s restrictive policy. 
In Russia work has commenced on tfe 
building of the first 600 nwgawatl 
breeder in the Urals. Secondly Federal 
Republic industry managed to take 1 
share in the development programme 
fairly quickly so that today it has ino« 
experience, better management and 
greater scientific and technological poten- 
tial than, for example British or French 
concerns which are largely state influen- 
ced. 

(DKK TAGL-SSIMKGEL, 11 October 1965 ) 


This decision about taking a job w 
remaining a housewife does show tw 
limits of an economic and scientific con- 
sideration of domestic affair. How couw 
it take into consideration the value or a 
housewife and mother to her own W* 
ly? A cost appraisal can only be a pn® 
line and nothing more. 

Household management experts have 
simply paved the way to a better Bn** 
standing of the problems. Factors affcd- 
ing a business cannot be carried oveni® 
household affairs unchanged. 

Factors outside the sphere of 
mics such as relationships within 
family have a vital role to pltf J 
household decisions. Anything that ® 
Society and experts on the science o 
household management can su 88 est ,?\ 
only be models, criteria ana startup 
points of an economic approach to hem*’ 
hold management. , 

Their advice becomes even less vai ' 
able the more important a decision h t0 
family's life. 

However, when it comes to 
goods or paying for services a cost 
and comparative cost accounts can 
considerable aid towards making a 

Sion. (Suddeutsche Zeitung, 15 October 1’ 
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Cleaning up the air in 
industrial areas 
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In Dilsseldorf, the local government 
HQ of the Ruhr, an international clean air 


forth from Bessemer converters can no 
longer be seen in the Ruhr. Fo.ty-three 
converters have been replaced by fully 
dust-free oxygen steel works, seven others 
are under construction and a mere four 
old-style converters remain for the time 
being. 

Every forty minutes the blast furnaces 




congress recently met. In the steady, still, pour out sixteen hundredweight of dust 
sunny autumn weather on the Ruhr the In 1963 and 1964 the equivalent of 
notorious haze spread. The calmer the 312,000 tons of dust descended on the 


notorious haze spread. The calmer the 
weather, the greater the stench of sul- 
phur. 

As yet the readings taken from the 
measuring equipment of the State Insti- 
tute of Air, Soil and Water Pollution in 
Essen and at a dozen other measuring 
stations in North Rhine-Westphalia do 
not warrant a smog alarm, though. 

Figures are quietly fed into the central 
computer from measuring equipment in 
twelve cities from DUsseldorf to Dort- 
mund. This alone means that the danger 
is not acute. When a sulphur dioxide 
concentration of one milligramme per 
cubic metre is reached not only the 
computer but also the good, old-fashion- 
ed telephone swings into action. Readings 
are phoned through to Essen once an 
hour. 

Ody when a sulphur dioxide level of 
25 milligrammes per cubic metre is 
reached are smog warnings issued. In 
rtiM one the police, industrial inspection 
authorities ana private industry are noti- 
fied and start preparations for stage two. 

Stage two is declared when the con- 
ratration of sulphur dioxide reaches five 
niffigsammes per ctibtonwte epii inimi — 
hinging traffic in towns to a halt for two 
(o four hours. The Ruhr autobahn is the 
only road that can still be used. 

The air In the Ruhr has on occasion 
been so bad that motorists have put their 
feet down and sped through the area in 
warm summer weather with windows and 
ventilation firmly battened down. The 
stench has been so bad Uiat many people 
have felt really ill. In a number of parts of 
town people have suffered from such 
resultant complaints or been so fed up 
Ibat they have moved. Yet to date not 
wen stage one has ever been reached. 

In a blue book submitted to the 
wngress by Social Democrat Werner 
%en, North Rhine- Westphalian Minister 
of Labour, documentation was provided 
to show that the situation has improved 
the beginning of the sixties when 
fiuh legislation made effective work on 
^pollution possible. 

The Social Democrats* slogan in the 
W>1 elections was "The sky over the 
Rphr must turn blue again." Werner 
now adds that this was a far easier 
to say during the halcyon days of 
position. 

He admits tliat not even he can wave a 
fragic wand and make the air on Rhine 
ind Ruhr as pure as that of a Bavarian 


Ruhr. Three years later the figure had . 

been reduced to 251,000 tons. IBB S-iH ^ 

Dust emission by the steelmakers was jflpXi jl^JS| 

to have been brought to an end by 1967 
but the industry was allowed a brief 

respite during the recession because there "Mufe! 

was no longer enough ready cash for the 
necessary conversion work. 

Now the boot is on the other foot. 

The industry is operating at full capacity * 

and even the old unconverted converters | 

are used to the full while the state, which ■ 

stands to gain from the tax revenue, turns mm . - 

a blind eye to the proceedings. 

The overall balance is not to be snecz- 1 } j/'iJSj 

ed at, though. Measuring stations are j 

dotted all over the Rhine and Ruhr -I jJMWl HHB 

regions, covering an area of a couple of 
thousand square miles. 

Unusually high concentrations of dust Isanti automatically 

were recorded over 22 per cent of the .JL J5® 1 Uon and tie anK)imt 

surface area in 1963. By 1968 this figure Al . . . 

had sunk to five per cent. Prohibited ** es 1 ™ 01 > e 

concentrations of sulphur dioxide dcclin- un j Inow " V"™ 


concentrations of sulphur dioxide declin- 
ed from five to one per cent. 

Pollution inspectors made one annoy- 

■I lie nil. in^i ...* ik In 

good ure. Complaints came in from the 
dust- and gas-bcdcvUlcd people of Duis- 
burg in particular that many factories 
merely switched their filters off at night 
8 nd poured out any amount of filth. 

“We wanted to know for sure,” Wcr- 


of pollution was discovered: an incinera- 
tion plant for old cars in the centre of 
town. 

■ ■■■ m i l 1 11 l ad. , ,, , , , . is, f j | , . . . .T .i , 

of the installation being made known to 
industiy. The deterrent effect is inten- 
tional. An ultra violet light device for 
tracking down sulphur dioxide offenders 
is also to be developed. 

An anti-air pollution group in Essen 


ner Figgcn says In his capacity as chief headed by two doctors from the dirty 
inspector. On the top of 200-root Duis- north of the Ruhr metropolis promptly 
burg skyscraper he had a 700,000-Mark fulmlnatod about money thrown out of 
combined television and laser unit ins- the window. At night, they declared, the 
tailed. offenders could be smelt miles away and 


Day and night It can be turned 270 were well known. 


degrees on its own axis to scan 150 
factory chimneys, the industrial panora- too little action taken, the group reckons, 
ma of the city. Even in the dark it can The government machinery with its batal- 
makc out every cloud of smoke within a lions of inspectors (there are reputed to 


Too many measurements arc made and 
too little action taken, the group reckons. 


Developments in car safety 
measures 


Rffien now adds that this was a far eS As a further contribution to safety 
y during the halcyon days of ^J^eSrfStt^ Iry 

H« admits that not even he can wave a ‘° c .^ t passen 8 eri ta tile CTenl of an 
Hie wand and make the air on Rhine acc iB nu . -.i.t 

‘ni Ruhr as pure as that of a Bavarian ™ ° P nf X* HnTieri 

f - Between 1961 and now he has gained f ato "» . lh U 1 d 

2 St?" i&fJSSEXt™ y triggers off toe mechanism that fills the 

^ reahhes of the situation Jfc with pressurised nitrogen. 

even so, the Minister of Labour is able *] a | 1 j 8 takes but a fraction of a second 
"Port that industrial inspection and before the passenger's body has had 
J^oritles and industrial air polluters ^ to be thrown forward the gas 
made considerable progress. cushion has taken up the space between 

Since 1955 industrial expenditure on him and the steering wheel. 

^ration plant and the like has amounted The force with which the body then 
5 ? 2.300 million Marks. Every year the hits the cushion squeezes nitrogen out of 

JJk has made twenty million Marks in it through a valve. Instead of being 

rj 11 * available, thirty per cent of this 
jjjWunL being provided by the Federal 
P^ment. Eighty thousand orders have 
made against atmospheric polluters, 
halcnil brown smoke belching 


As a further contribution to safety were taken by high-speed camera (1,000 
research Volkswagen are trying out inilat- exposures a second) as the test car crash- 
able sacks as a means of preventing injury ed at thirty miles an hour, 
to car passengers in the event of an Th e first three exposures show the 
accident. inflation of the air cushion and the 

The system, developed jointly with forward movement of the dummy. 
Eaton, Yale & Towne of the United Roughly thirty thousandths of a second 
States, functions as follows: after Impact the air cushions are fully 

Gas cushions are housed In the dash- inflated. 

■ The air sack and its uses are for the 

impact a jwitch In ^ the fire time being the subject of research only at 

^ Volkswagen. Before the system has been 

nf A epcnnd developed t0 toe point where it can be 
This takes but a ofa^o„d ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and before the ^ ^ number 6 f fundamental problems must 

time to be thrown forward the gas . * 

cushion has taken up the space between ' 

him and the steering wheel. Where is the cushion to be housed m 

The force with which the body then the vehicle. What guarantee is there that 
hits the cushion squeezes nitrogen out of It will function? What is its life-span? 
it through a valve. Instead of being These and other questions have yet to be 
impacted on the steering wheel the driver answered. Either way, the air cushion is 
anu co-driver are gently braked In their intended to complement rather than to 
forward thrust. replace other safety devices such as scat 

Initial trials at the Wolfsburg R & D belts and concertina front and rear ends, 
centre have proved successful. Photos (stuttgarter zlitung, 14 October i 969) 


mt 


■awn 


This istha"ladar"gun which will bring 
big city "smokers" to justice. This tel a- 
blslon camera situated on the roof of a 
Duisburg skyscraper trains Its sights on 
chimneys which are smoking exces- 
sively in an attempt to cut the smog 
risk. It works on a combined laser and 
rador system. Offenders will be report- 


bc 734 of them now) is felt to be far too 
cumbersome. 

Herr Drcyhaupt of the Ministry of 
Labour in DUsseldorf is still not satisfied 
with the inspection system either. At the 
congress he lamented that In all cases so 
far prosecutions of atmospheric polluters 
have been unsuccessful — either because 
there was no conclusive proof who was 
the guilty party or because it could not 
be proved that the factory In question 
had exceeded tlie statutory limits. Special- 
ists in this country have been greatly 
impressed by the far simpler system 
employed in the United States, where 
inspectors alter a few week's train- 
ing can impose fines on atmospheric 
polluters on the basis of the triea and 
trusted Ringelmann scale (the virtual 
equivalent of a piece of Etmus paper). 

Controls of this kind could become a 
serious possibility in this country when 
the government of North Rhinc-West- 
phalia launches the next stage of its fight 
against polluted air and bans tlie burning 
of tarry, sooty coal in millions of indivi- 
dual heating units. 

Domestic heaters and industry accuse 
each other of being the principal offen- 
der. Either way the government is intent 
on Introducing smokeless zones. Once 
regulations come into force low-smoke 
fuels such as coke and anthracite must be 
used or better-burning heating units 
bought. 

Garbage incineration in coke heating 
units is also to be prohibited. Piped heat, 
electric heating and natural gas are in- 
creasingly to spread from new estates to 
older parts of town. 

And car exhausts? An exhibition 
shown by the Federal Republic En- 
gineers 1 Institute, the organisers of the 
DUsseldof congress, provided a display of 
the new engines ana carburettors design- 
ed to reduce the amount of noxious gases 
hi car exhaust fumes. 

(SUddeuisehe Zeilung, 17 October 1969) 
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Atomic energy developments 
in the Federal Republic 


4, 


Almost fifteen years after atomic re- 
search was renewed in the Federal Repu- 
blic atomic production plants with an 
electrical output of 600,000 Kilowatts 
and more have been built In this country. 

The plants in WUigassen (Weser), Stadt 
(Elbe) and BibUs (Rhine) will by 1974 be 
producing electric current cheaper than 
the present installtions fired by coal. 

Federal Republic firms are also build- 
ing atomic plants in other countries, The 
Installations for Atucha (Argentina) and 
Vllssingen (Holland) were the first export 
orders. Others will presumably follow 
soon. Federal Republic industry may 
have an important part to play in building 
the fust atomic power station in Ruma- 
nia. 

The fact that the Federal Republic has 
so quickly found a place on the Interna- 
tional market is due substantially to the 
intensive efforts of science and industry 
and the consequent development of re- 
search and teclmology by the Federal 
government and state governments. 

There is a very little to be seen of the 
“technological gap" which has so often 
been mentioned in recent times, dividing 
Federal Republic from United States in- 


The battle for oil 
and gas supplies 

•iJiB'-reueriii kuijuuuc oociecy ior Mi- 
neralogy and the Study of Coal in Ham- 
burg at their annual general meeting in 
Stuttgart stated that supplieB of natural 
gas in the Federal Republic stood at 
■300,000 to 350,000 ihilllon cubic metres. 

These supplies are thought to be suffi- 
cient for three conturics! These figures 
take no account of gas which may lie Li 
deep substrata. 

Added to the 1,000,000 million cubic 
metres of reserves in the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands* stocks of 2,000,000 
million to 2,500,000 million cubic metres 
North West Europe controls one of die 
largest pockets of natural gas in the 
World. 

And in some Nordic countries supplies 
of natural gas iiave been discoveres. With 
regard to the possibility of the Federal 
Republic drawing natural gas from 
Russia, it Was stated that this depended 
largely upon the price quoted. 

This country^ supplies of oil have 
been dwindling for years. At the present 
moment they stand at 95 million tons as 
against 110 million tons a few years ago. 
More than 15 oil wells have been closed 
In tills time. Another 20 are to follow. 
Experts reckon that there will be no 
substantial discoveries of fuel oil in the 
future. 

Annual production in this country is 
at present 8 million tons which satisfies 
about 8 per cent of demand. 

Of the world's oil reserves today about 
20 per cent is to be found under the sea. 
Six or seven years ago this figure was only 
8 per cent About 17 per cent of the 
world’s supplies come from this source. 
Supplies are tapped up to a depth of 180 
feet approximately below sealevel. It 
would be possible to tap oil from under 
the open sea but economic factors would 
have to be tested before this were pos- 
sible. Drilling on the seabed is much more 
expensive than on land. 

About 1,000 leading natural scientists 
and engineers from the Federal Republic 
took part in the annual general meeting. 

(Sflddeutschs Zeftung, 13 October 1969) 


dustry at “Nuclex *69" in Basle, an 
international fair for experts in atomic 
energy. 

On the contrary, Hall III at the Swiss 
fair at which tills country’s industry is 
exhibiting is an international rendezvous 
whereas the minute stand of the Ameri- 
can giant nuclear reactor companies get 
lost in the crowd. 

Visitors to the fair can see here not 
only the 18-foot high turbine wheel of 
the WOrgassen nuclear plant but also 
models of various nuclear plants in this 
country, reactor components; precision 
gauges, uranium ore, or in short every- 
thing tiiat Is needed to build a reactor. 

Tiiree years ago at Nuclex ( 66 discus- 
sions were still going on regarding the 
economic viability of atomic energy and 
the power station boom in America had 
only just gebun. Meantime the industrial 
use of atomic energy has made great 
progress in the Federal Republic as welL 
Nowadays we vitually take it for granted 
that many electricity supply organisations 
venture to build atomic plants. 

It came as no surprise when the 
Hamburg electricity suppliers and Nord- 
westdcutsche Kraft werke immediately 
after Nuclex *69 announced that they 
were to work together on a project to 
build an atomic power supply station 
With an output of 800,000 kilowatts in 
BrunsbUttelkbog near Hamburg. When 
this is built there will be for the first time 
in the Federal Republic more atomic 
power stations than conventional ones. 

ill mil cl wuiiuiM rWLial KupuUUe 

industry is working so intensely on a 
development of up-to-date reactors In- 
cluding liigh-tcmpcraturc reactors and 
fast breeders.... 

In the United States Gulf General 
Atomic is building the first power station 
with an enormous high- temperature reac- 
tor near Denver, Colorado. In the Federal 
Republic next year work is to begin on 
building a comparable thorium high- tem- 
perature reactor on the outskirts of the 
Ruhr. Whereas the American plant will 
probably Iiave prismatic heating elements 
the Federal Republic power station will 
be equipped with graphite balls the size 
of tennis balls, which will contain the 
nuclear substances inside and which has 


What is involved in household manage- 
ment? In this category the average house- 
wife would include cooking, washing and 
cleaning and the problems of making ends 
meet But people who visited the annual 
conference of die Federal Republic Socie- 
ty for Household Management which 
took place a short while ago in Celle have 
a different story to tell. 

Household management is understood 
to be as much as science and as serious a 
science as economic and business manage- 
ment 

The Society finds the justification for 
making household management a special 
subject in the fact that in 1968 alone 56 
per cent of the gross national product 
went for household consumption, making 
the average householder a powerful per- 
son in the economic sphere and one who 
their opinion has be given too Uttle 
attention in the past. In the ordinary 
house and home decisions are made 
wlrich have a great effect on tiie econo- 
my. From this point of view the house- 
holder should be a consumer who reacts 
reasonably. 

A critical attitude and an economic 
frame of mind are lacking in the majority 



s- Sr 


A model of a new power production system put on show at Nuclex '69 In Bade 
for the first time by AEG-Telef unken. This cross-section model on a scale of 
1:50 is of a modern AEG reactor with a high power output. The pressure cewli 
spherical and contains the nuclear steam production system. This pressure can 
has a diameter of ninety feet. (Photo: AEG-Teisflinkn) 


already been used and proved its worth in 
the Jtilich reactor. 

The economic advantages of Ingd- 
temperature reactors can only be fully 
exploited if these up-to-date reactors are 
connected with a gas turbine on a closed 
circuit. In Gecsthacht a smatlcr reactor is 
being built at the moment which will be 
directly connected to a helium turbine. 
This plant, if it manages to fulfil all 
expectations will be the precursor of 
large, high-temperature reactors with clos- 
ed gas turbines, which will cut the cost of 
providing power even further and be 
immediate competition fast breeders. 

The development of fast breeders in 
this country is still a year or two behind 
progress in Great Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union, but American industrialists 
see the greatest competition in tills sphere 


How to manage 
home budgets 


of households according to several reports 
by the Society for Household Manage- 
ment For example only 45 per cent of all 
households in the Federal Republic have 
any kind of planned budget. So the 
Society has made it its duty to see that 
young and old alike receive a better 
domestic training. The Society is placing 
scientifically based pamphlets and text 
books at the disposal of consumer guid- 
ance councils and schools for domestic 
science. The chief support for the Society 
comes from the Federal Research Insti- 
tute for Household Management in Stutt- 
gart. The Society is working out yard- 
sticks Tor carefully planned economies in 
household management on the lines of 
the economic advantages for the house- 
wife of purchasing, for example, a wash- 
ing machine. Ana they are giving guid- 
ance to housewives as to whether they 
should take a job. 


coming almost exclusively from the Fede- 
ral Republic. 

As was learned in Basle there are tw» 
main reasons Tor this. Firstly progreu in 
the United States Is still not so la 
advanced as in Europe and the Soviet 
Union because of the American Atomic 
Energy Commission's restrictive policy. 
In Russia work has commenced on il u 
building of the first 600 mejwdl 
breeder in Uic Urals. Secondly Federal 
Republic Industry managed to take 1 
share in the development programme 
fairly quickly so that today il has more 
experience, better management and 
greater scientific ond technological poten- 
tial than, for example British or Frencn 
concerns which arc largely state influen- 
ced. 

(DliR TAGKSSPIKGKL, 1 1 Oclobei 


Tliis decision about taking a job 
remaining a housewife does show the 
limits of an economic and scientific con- 
sideration of domestic affair. How couW 
it take into consideration the valued 1 
housewife and mother to her own M* 
ly? A cost appraisal can only be a ^ 
line and nothing more. 

Household management experts nave 
simply paved the way to a better under- 
standing of the problems. Factors anew 
ing a business cannot be carried over inw 
household affairs unchanged. 

Factors outside the sphere of 
mics such as relationships within * 
family have a vital role to phy £ 
household decisions. Anytliing fhst ^ 
Society and experts on the science ® 
household management can suggest c® 
only be models, criteria and starti^ 
points of an economic approach to 
hold management. . 

Their advice becomes even less w ‘ 
able the more important a decision * 5 ° 
family’s life. 

However, when it comes to P urc M5 
goods or paying For services a cost si 
and comparative cost accounts can Pr 
considerable aid towards making a ^ 
Sion. (SUddeutsche ZeJtung, 15 October 
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Cleaning up the air in 
industrial areas 
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In Dllsseldorf, the local government 
RQ of the Ruhr, an international clean air 
congress recently met. In the steady, still, 
sunny autumn weather on the Rulir the 
notorious haze spread. The calmer the 
weather, the greater the stench of sul- 
phur. 

As yet the readings taken from the 
measuring equipment of the State Insti- 
tute of Air, Soil and Water Pollution in 
E$sen and at a dozen other measuring 
sUtions in North Rhine-Westphalia do 
not warrant a smog alarm, though. 

Figures are quietly fed into the central 
computer from measuring equipment in 
twelve cities from DOsseldorf to Dort- 
mund. This alone means that the danger 
It not acute. When a sulphur dioxide 
concentration of one milligramme per 
cubic metre is reached not only the 
computer but also the good, old-fashion- 
ed telephone swings into action. Readings 
ue phoned through to Essen once an 
hour. 

Only when a sulphur dioxide level of 
25 milligrammes per cubic metre is 
reached are smog warnings issued. In 
st»e one the police, industrial inspection 
authorities ana private industry are noti- 
fied and start preparations for stage two. 
Stage two is declared when the con- 
mliatlon of sulphur dioxide reaches five 
nOttgrammcs per cub i g nw im 
bringing traffic In towns to a halt for (wo 
to four hours. The Ruhr autobahn is the 
only road that can still be used. 

The air in the Ruhr has on occasion 
been so bad that motorists have put their 
feet down and sped through the area in 
warm summer weather with windows and 
Ventilation firmly battened down. The 
kcnch has been so bad that many people 
haw felt really ill. In a number of parts of 
town people have suffered from such 
reultant complaints or been so fed up 
that they have moved. Yet to date not 
wen stage one has ever been reached. 

In a blue book submitted to the 
congress by Social Democrat Werner 
Hfflen, North Rliine-Westphalian Minister 
of labour, documentation was provided 
kdiow that the situation has improved 
Jure the beginning of the sixties when 
fresh legislation made effective work on 
to pollution possible. 

The Social Democrats’ slogan in the 
1961 elections was “The sky over the 
Ruhr must turn blue again." Werner 
riffien now adds that this was a far easier 
Uilng to say during the halcyon days of 
opposition. 

He admits that not even he can wave a 
’’fcpic wand and make the air on Rhine 
Ruhr as pure as that of a Bavarian 

S - Between 1961 and now he has gained 
t-hand knowledge of the technically 
possible and economically feasible degree 


forth from Bessemer converters can no 
longer be seen in the Ruhr. Fa. ty- three 
converters have been replaced by fully 
dust-free oxygen steel works, seven others 
are under construction and a mere four 
old-style converters remain for the time 
being. 

Every forty minutes the blast furnaces 
pour out sue teen hundredweight of dust. 
In 1963 and 1964 the equivalent of 
312,000 tons of dust descended on the 
Ruhr. Three years later the figure had 
been reduced to 251,000 tons. 

Dust emission by the steelmakers was 
to hove been brought to an end by 1967 
but the industry was allowed a brief 
respite during the recession because there 
was no longer enough ready cash for die 
necessary conversion work. 

Now the boot is on the other foot. 
The industry is operating at full capacity 
and even the old unconverted converters 
are used to the full while the state, which 
stands to gain from the tax revenue, turns 
a blind eye to the proceedings. 

The overall balance is not to be sneez- 
ed at, though. Measuring stations are 
dotted all over the Rhine and Ruhr 
regions, covering an area of a couple of 
thousand square miles. 


Unusually high concentrations of dust 
were recorded over 22 per cent of the 
surface area in 1963. By 1968 this figure 
had sunk to five per cent. Prohibited 
concentrations of sulphur dioxide declin- 
ed from five to one per cent. 

Pollution Inspectors made one onnoy- 

nimgmAi—m 

good use. Complaints canie in from the 
dust- and gas-bcdcvillcd people of Duis- 
burg in particular that many factories 
merely switched their filters off at night 
and poured out any amount of filth. 

“We wanted to know for sure,” Wer- 
ner Figgcn says In his capacity as clilof 
inspector. On the top of 200-foot Duis- 
burg skyscraper he had a 700,000-Mark 
combined television and laser unit ins- 
tailed. 

Day and night it can be turned 270 
degrees on its own axis to scan 150 
factory chimneys, the industrial panora- 
ma of the city. Even in the dark It can 
make out cvciy cloud of smoke within a 
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radius of over six miles and automatically 
record Its position and the amount of 
dust it contains. 

At thirteen minutes past two one 
morning a previously unknown source 
of pollution was discovered: an incinera- 
tion plant for old cars In the centre of 
town. 

— mi aai — r| _ f 

of the installation being made known to 
Industry. The deterrent effect Is Inten- 
tional. An ultra violet light device for 
tracking down sulphur dioxide offenders 
Is also to be developed. 

An anti-air pollution group in Essen 
headed by two doctors from the dirty 
north of the Ruhr metropolis promptly 
fulminated about money thrown out of 
the window. At night, they declared, the 
offenders could be smelt miles away and 
were well known. 

Too many measurements arc made and 
too little action taken, the group reckons. 
The government machinery with Its batal- 
lions of inspectors (there arc reputed to 


Developments in car safety 


measures 


As a further contribution to safety 
research Volkswagen are trying out Inflat- 
able sacks as a means of preventing injuiy 
to car passengers In the event of an 
accident 

The system, developed jointly with 
Eaton, Yale & Towne of the United 
States, functions as follows: 

Gas cudiions are housed in the dash- 


0 H^on , fry™ -■ board or the steering wheel padding. On 
KS,n n 1 n a H d h d ° Wn m ^pact a switch in the front of the car 
SSSfrfitElr!Sf n by h triers off the mechanism that fills the 

ies of the situation. sacks with pressurised nitrogen, 

even so, the Minister of Labour is able xiiis takes but a fraction of a second 
'V c p ort that industrial inspection an d before the passenger’s body has had 

minorities and industrial air polluters time t0 thrown forward the gas 

we made considerable progress. cushion has taken up the space between 

Since 1955 industrial expenditure on him and the steering wheel, 
filtration plant and the like has amounted The force with which the body then 
J 2 300 million Marks. Every year the hits the cushion squeezes nitrogen out of 

“fate has made twenty million Marks in it through a valve. Instead of being 

available, thirty per cent of this impacted on the steering wheel the dnver 

^unt being provided by the Federal and co-driver are gently braked in their 

jj^mment. Eighty thousand orders have forward thrust. 

wen made against atmospheric polluters. Initial trials at the Wolfsburg R & D 
The hateful brown smoke belching centre have proved successful. Photos 
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108118 available, thirty per cent of this 
froount being provided by the Federal 
pmment. Eighty thousand orders have 
a 8 a8nst atmospheric polluters, 
‘ne hateful brown smoke belching 


were taken by high-speed camera (1,000 
exposures a second) as the test car crash- 
ed at thirty miles an hour. 

The first three exposures show the 
in Ration of the air cushion and the 
forward movement of the dummy. 
Roughly tliirty thousandths of a second 
after Impact the air cushions are fully 
inflated. 

The air sack and its uses are for the 
time being the subject of research only at 
Volkswagen. Before the system has been 
developed to the point where it can be 
used m practice and mass produced a 
number of fundamental problems must 
be clarified. 

Where is the cushion to be housed in 
the vehicle. What guarantee is there that 
it will function? What is Its life-span? 
These and other questions have yet to be 
answered. Either way, the air cushion is 
intended to complement rather than to 
replace other safety devices such as seat 
belts and concertina front and rear ends. 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 14 Oclober!969) 


This Is the “ladar" gun which will bring 
big city “smokers" to Justice. This tele- 
vision camera situated on the roof of a 
Duisburg skyscraper trains Its sights on 
chimneys which are smoking exces- 
sively in en attempt to cut the smog 
risk. It works on a combined laser and 
radar system. Offenders wilt be report- 


be 734 of them now) is felt to be far too 
cumbersome. 

Hcit Drcyhaupt of the Ministry of 
Labour in Dllsseluorf is still not satisfied 
with the inspection system either. At the 
congress he lamented that in all cases so 
far prosecutions of atmospheric polluters 
hove been unsuccessful — cither because 
there was no conclusive proof who was 
the guilty party or because it could not 
be proved that the factory in question 
had exceeded the statutory limits. Special- 
ists in this country have been greatly 
impressed by the far simpler system 
employed In the United States, where 
inspectors after a few week’s train- 
ing can impose fines on atmospheric 
polluters on the basis of the tried and 
trusted RJngelmann scale (the virtual 
equivalent of a piece of litmus paper). 

Controls of this kind could become a 
serious possibility in this country when 
the government of North Rhine-West- 
phalia launches the next stage of its fight 
against polluted air and bans the burning 
of tarry, sooty coal In millions of indivi- 
dual heating units. 

Domestic heaters and Industry accuse 
each other of being the principal offen- 
der. Either way the government is intent 
on introducing smokeless zones. Once 
regulations come into force low-smoke 
fuels such as coke and anthracite must be 
used or better-burning heating units 
bought. 

Garbage incineration in coke healing 
units is also to be prohibited. Piped heat, 
electric heating and natural gas are in- 
creasingly to spread from new estates to 
older parts of town. 

And car exhausts? An exhibition 
shown by the Federal Republic En- 
gineers’ Institute, the organisers of the 
Dilsseldof congress, provided a display of 
the new engines ana carburettors design- 
ed to reduce the amount of noxious gases 
in car exhaust fumes. 

(SUddeursche Zeilung, n October 19&9) 
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TRANSPORT 


Railway travel takes a step 
into the future 


The Kuch guiderail system, named 
after Nuremberg engineer and inventor 
Heiner Kuch, sounded convincing to 
transport specialists and promising as far 
as the Federal Ministry of Transport was 
concerned. 

As a result a feasibility study was 
commissioned from the Ottobrunn high- 
speed rail study society, the aim of which 
is to determine whe tiier and how a new 
rail transport system incorporating all 
manner of new technological processes 
might prove capable of providing a long- 
term solution to traffic problems of the 
ftiture. 

The Ministry of Transport has also 
commissioned a further study to test 
wli ether the Kuch system mi gh t prove 
useful as a mode of local transport. 

Seventy-six-year-old Heiner Kuch, 
retired officer, engineer and Sunday pain- 
ter, registered his first patent in 1931. It 
has since been followed by twenty others. 
He and his associates have brought the 
system to such a peak of perfection that 
international transport experts reckon it 
could be put Into practice right away. 

At the recent annual conference - of the 
Federal Republic Transport Society the 
advantages of the guiderail system were 
re-emphasised and nation-wide transport 
undertakings were called on either to 
cooperate in the construction of an ex- 
perimental track or to take the Kuch 
system into service as an express trans- 
port medium. 

Heiner Kuch and his associates guuran- 

tfi* that- thi» aultipratt r»an nn» nnlv h<» 


operated economically but also run in 
absolute safety. 

Kuch summarises the advantages of 
the guiderail as a means of transport as 
follows: smooth running because of the 
rubber tyres, exact guidance of the bogies 
by means of rubber-sprung steel guide 
rollers on a guiderail and safety sidings 
that can be travelled in either direction 
and conform to the strictest specifica- 
tions. 

The guiderail system can, Heiner Kuch 
assures questioners, operate on three le- 
vels and is capable or doing so not only 
vibration-free (Thanks to its rubber 
wheels) but also relatively quietly. 

Knell’s guiderail study group have also 
worked out plans to enable bulky jets to 
be accelerated to a speed of ISO miles an 
hour and take off In a distance of only 
1,660 yards, which to all intents and 

a sses would toll the death-knell of 
o-sized airports. 

The propulsion unit is a guiderail- 
mounted thrust device on which the 
aircraft is loaded for take-off. Uncoupling 
once the required speed has been achiev- 
ed presents no difficulties. 

‘There Is no lack of advantages,” 
Heiner Kuch explains. “While the aircraft 
is being rolled along the runway there is no 
noise whatsoever. Nor is fuel from the. 
aircraft’s tanks used on the ground.. Air- 
PQit runways no longer need: to be 
lengthened, which represents another 
considerable saving and could involve tlie 
landing, of jqt aircraft) at eveil small 



airstrips. 

ISU 


SUddenlsmhe Zeldina. 1 S Ocfnher 1Q691 


Professor Heiner. Kuch showing a model of his guiderail system which ha. patantid 
In 1931. Apart from using his system on conventional moans of transport Ho bl* 
lieves It could be adopted for use at airports. Munich’s second airport at Erdlhfl 
could become a model example of its use In aviation, the Professor maihtaini< 

(Photor Holimit I.Runcr/NUrnHergor Nachrichtaii] 
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When a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best In the world, both 
its coverage and Its editorial contents assume international 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. has been 
named ohe of the ten best newspapers of the world. The first lime 
m 1963. by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University In New York. The second time, In 1964. by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes la the United States. 

“Zellung HtTDeutschIand' , {“NewspaperforGermany")'Isa desig- 
nation that reflects, both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation - whfch covers 
West Berhn and- the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
to MO editors and correspondents of it* own, the paper has 45a 


s top ten 


stringers'* reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers.. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is-sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four on five persons. 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung is the paper of the business- 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who- mailers in 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone- wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine is a must. In a country of many famous, new9^ 
papers its authority, scope, and- Influence can be matched only at 
an international level. 
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| SPORT 

Aid the amateurs with a view 
to the Olympics 




Josef Neckermann chairman of the 
Sports Aid Foundation, recently had a 
jew words to say about the foundation to 
sports organisations and Btate sports 
-leagues. Because of the significance of 
What be bad to say a number of extracts 
are here reprinted: 

As far as time allows the foundation is 
trying to introduce more effective 
methods (of lending a financial hand to 
needy seotors of amateur sport) for fthe 
Munich Olympics in 1972. 

This is not exaggerated nationalism 
but merely a duty 'to our athletes, who 
ne frequently >usad as shop window or 
whipping boy without having been .given 
the basis of:a more successful showing. 

The Federal Republic Sports Aid 
foundation aims and is in a position to 
be of far greater .assistance than in the 
past but in so doing, and in making use of 
the help of all sectors of society, parti- 
cularly tlie industrial concerns repres- 
ented on our governing body, we are guid- 
ed by one clear criterion. 

This criterion is success. Visible and 
measurable success in the form -of me dais, 
however, will only be possible if we work 
hand in hand. 

It Is -up -to the sports associations 
presenting the various disciplines to 
name talented 'at H te av e ei ■ uuy * i ie< fw ii» y 


There -con no longer be any deny ing 
lhat -there is a crisis at (lie top In sport in 
this country. Willi Wcyor’s resignation as 
acting chairman of the Federal Republic 
Sports League (DSB) amply proves the 
point. 

News of -the 'DSB executive (meeting At 
f cdHu, IDuisburg, came like a bolt out -of 
the hlue. Of .all organisations the .ten- 
ndUionmiember DSB, which in throe 
years’ time is to run the Olympic Games 
in Munich and Kidl, Is mow virtually 
without a man at thettop. 

Since the ‘extraordinary .annual -general 
®«ting in Bremen cm 1 iMaroh Willi 
burne has only nominally .been chairman 
of the DSB. In order to be able to 
concentrate fully on the Olympics Herr 
Daume decided to delegate responsibility. 

He came to this decision only after 
vocal and continuous criticism. The Bre- 
men AGM was fell to be a promising 
dart. Now, little more than sic months 
later, the governing body of sport in this 
country is at a loss what to do. 

Willi Wcyer claimed to have decided to 
because of the call of his political 
^Ues as a member of the Free Demo* 
jratic executive and Minister of the In- 
terior of North Rhine-Wcstphalia but the 
decision was clearly reached in protest 


are to be assisted and to state what 
complementary measures need to be 
taken. 

A commission based on specialist 
knowledge must be forthcoming from the 
associations and I am bound to say that I 
expect no little assistance from Hie new 
national committee. 

But we can only work successfully 
with tlie coordinator of an association 
and achieve the best possible result in 
each discipline if the man or woman in 

a uestion is an expert in his Held and has 
ie confidence of his association and the 
athletes under his care. 

Other countries have a easier time of 
it. In .the Eastern Bloc the state assumes 
'the role of the promoter, file manager 
■and -the financier in one. There can be no 
denying tlie measurable success of tliis 
systom. 

In the West itoo there are successful 
sporting countries. This has less to do 
with the system of government than 
with :the training facilities. In -tlie United 
States, for instance, swimmers have a 
continual supply of baths -with the right 
water temperatures. 

We aim to go our own way, a way in 
keeping with a free society, and will 
prove -that by our own means we are .able 
to make up a good deal of tlie ground 
lost. -But wc will need to rethink a little. 

We want to help amateurs to prepare 
effectively as amateurs for major inter- 
national events without top-rank athletes 
paying too much for the privilege in 


Crisis at the top 
in sport world 


against many half-measures in sport 3n 
this country. 

In Dutebuqg Weyer pilloried .outmoded 
-organisation at the tqp., .petty determin- 
.ation to do best at all cost6tfor one^s own 
discipline, secrecy and lone decisions — 
both of Which caused such a -rumpus at 
the recent European athletics -champion- 
Ships in Athens. 

Willi Weyer called for modem manage- 
ment In Bport. How right he is! As be 
said, “the -1972 ‘Olympics Will not be 
judged by the number 'of 'theatrical , pro- 
ductions and beat groups at Munich but 
by the •successes of this -country!* 
athletes. The DSB is duty bound to 
ensure that events. are won.” 

Several years ago at a -meeting of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Sports -League in Kiel 
Willi Weyer showed himself to be think- 
ing along similar lines. “Munich, 5 ’ be said, 
“will be as -successful as our athleteB are 
on the track." 

But Who 3s now -to put *th3s into 
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opportunities. Wc want to do what the 
state docs in other countries, making as 
much use as possible of the resources we 
arc able to put at the amateur’s disposal. 

Wc want to help, to encourage and to 
support, primarily at points where other 
bodies do not, do not yet or as yet 
inadequately lend a hand. And we want 
only to act in any one field as long as no 
help is forthcoming from other quarters. 
This calls for a high degree of cooperation 
.and readiness to work together. 

Like other people I also have a -job and 
stilt take part in sporting activities myself, 
but f do not avoid any issue or decision. 1 ! 
was called on to take over as chairman of 
the -foundation and >it is against my 
principles to take on a job and an 
■undertaking -and then not to pull my full 
weight. 

On the other tad I must -regretfully 
point out that a number associations 
either fail altogether or manage only with 
•great delay to supply .the material we 
need to be able to lend a deliberate and 
effective -hand. 

Our grants are intended <to be provided 
quickly and without formalities. Tliis 
often >makes them doubly effective. On 
occasion, .however, .they may be provided 
before nU the bodies with a right to a. say 
in die decision have been consulted. 

In 1967, the .first six months of -its 
.existence, the foundation -lent assistance 
to 55 top-flight atliletcs. In the following, 
Olympic year tlie inumber was .521. On d 
January 1969 we started from soratoh in 
getting together a group of aidworthy 
athletes with an increasing eye on Sap- 
poro, Kiel and Munich .and beyond. 

At the moment 1 ,200 athletes are lent 
regular assistance. By the end of the year 
■there should be 2;000, thus providing a 
broad basis of support for the athletes 
nominated. In 1967 the foundation spent 
77,000 Marks, in 1968 a million. This 
year It will be several million. 

O-miikfurU-r Allijcmcliio Zcllunft 
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Explaining 
Athens away 


“Athens was terrible,” even Willi 
Daume, a diplomat in the sporting world, 
had to admit. Athens, it will be recalled, 
was the business of the ban on Jurgen 
May and the sympathy strike by this 
country ’s-athletcs. 

On 14 October four journalists spent 
three -quarters of an hour on the second 
channel of -Federal Republic TV asking 
tlueedcrm .Sports League chairman -Willi 
Daume whether -there is a crisis at the>top 
in sport in this country. 

What Willi Daume had to say was 
worse than Athens, absolutely abysmal. 
His comments -included “We are in a 
trough,” “Our full-time machine is in- 
adequate,” “Sport cannot fail to be beset 
by the same structural problems as other 


iseotors” and “We are still trainee demo- 
■crats.” 

•He also had a few soothing words to 
:say. “There have been worse situations.” 
“We -have no -lack of Ideas.” “A fair 
amount lias been .done.” “We .have reor- 
ganised the -Federal competitive sport 
.committee and I hope something comes 
of it.” 

Tlie ageing men who run sport in this 
country remain inactive -even though the 
screws are oil Their athletes must not, of 
.course, let the country down in 1972 hut 
they need not expect up-to-date organisa- 
tion. 

Is ibcrc ;a crisis at -the tqp7 No doubt 
.about It, and dt has been one :sincc well 
before (he resignation of Willi WeycT. His 


(practice? Willi Weyer has deoldod In 
favour of politics. IBs guest iporformanoc 
■in Hie .sporting world was -short - all to d 
short. This, at least, is an accusation that 
can he levolled >al .him. Resignation docs 
not lead .to productive work. 

TrdbdMy, though, Weyer would -not 
(have >resignod If lie had (bean (entrusted 
with Jthe DSB chairmanship on -a per- 
manent basis at Bremen. The situation 
-and the -dsHnoaflon'oTne^cmribiMoanan 
hardly be :sald .to bnve been altogether 
•dlear. 

At the <momont no ojiednilh exporting 
world knows what 3s 'going to Ibqppjan. At 
ithe netft meeting of the ©SB presidium 
Wmi Daume might conwdvdbly appoint 
one oT .The other iaur -vice-chairman as 
!Herr Weyer’* ireplacement, but man this 
woiild ody be j texqporaiy seflution. 

A final deoitfiem on who & 1o succeed 
iWilll Daume ias ©SB -oh airman -cannot fee 
reached until file next AGM at the -find of 
•May 1970- But Who as it to fed? iBr Writer 
■Wolfing has -riready Indicated tfhat be has, 
mo designs an file job. It Will (definitely 
mot be the easiest «of jobs to take -over. 

For file time braqg there .can be only 
Dirt target: peace and 'quiet an -order to 
.accomidish tree lades Awaiting. 

( Klajar iNaobclahteD, 13 -October 1969) 


Wo .agree with Willi Daume >on what Is 
.not to be done, but that is all. In tliis 
country the state .must -and can he no 
more fiiaii a patron, a generous patron, - 
and not file organiser of -victoiy. 

'People wlio fio not want Oils to <somc 
about must do somefiiiug .about fixe 
situation, first and foremost forswear (the 
ideals .of the :rimotecjith century. Sport Is 
virimfliyithclrlastiromainlng bastion. 

iNo't fhot Idealists are no longer icquir- 
sd, but 'if 'their bqpcs arc to be fuTfihcil 
fiiere -must fee full- time managers able 
now to -use tlie tools of d£helr {trade in the 
J 9.70s. 'TManagement?’” says WBK ©an- 
-me, '*11 understand the tenflency ttieasc js 
already retrogressive’”. 

•Commants such as this are more 
appropriate (to Jiirm&LT And fiiose x Jus 
associates 'Vifeo are {satisfied with a make* 
-Shift -solution Dor file time being. ‘^t .Isup 
ito fiie ©SB AGM next .May to decide on 
WSiW WeyEr’s successor, ” Daume says. By 
ifben fiie boat to Munich will have been 
-well arid truly missed. 

Root and ibr-anch reform then? “Wc 
are not dictators,'” Daume sqys. Just-as it 
should be. But before :affrm is.*eenitobe 
on the .rodcs the ferns -usually calls his top 
men together, dolls them what the -score is 
and persuades them tu -pilll their weight 
and help him to ,put the house in order. 
Not next May -but -tier e and now. 

(KfilnerStadt-Anzelger, 16 October -1969) 
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